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GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD, 


Educational & Foreign Book Store. 
812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
—:0:—. 


This house was established in 1816 under the of 
the New Youn Somoot mporiatign of and this anes, 
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Pathe city. and wilt ane at prices: b whl gies 
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FOREICN BOOKS. 


A General Assortment of 
MISCELLANEOUS AND EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 
—IN 


French, Spanish & Italian Languages. 


D ; APPLETON & 
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EpucaTIonaL Pustic ATIONS, 





Appleton’s School Readers, 


ee 


Prepared by Supt. Harris, of St. Louis, Supt. Rickoff, of Cleveland, 
and Prof. Mark Bailey, of Yale College, excel all other schoo! pubit- 
cations of the kind ever issued from the American Press. The com- 
bined prodact of the best talent and highest scholarship, embellished 
with every useful and attractive adjunct of pictorial art, and con- 
structed with especial regard to mechanical excellence, they have, 


Consisting of Importations From Paris, Medrid, Bar- | as was anticipated, met with extraordinary success, and already at- 


celona, Milan, Florence, Turin, etc. 


Ladies Angular Handwriting, 


OR, THE ENGLISH HAND. 


gained s popularity unprecedented in the history of schoo! books, 


The New American History 





No. 1. Letters, ieee H 

“ 2. Letters Bola Style I 

“ $. Words and Capitals, . Bold 8ty! 

“ 5. Ben: Capitals, ete., Pialthed he 

« ¢3 inviee . | ne oe Stal By that popular author, G. P. Quackenbos, LL. D., recently pub. 


© 8 cent i pay ee Nshed, has met with an enthusiastic receptien, and has been exten- 
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THE ’ , it faitefally follow will give to 
Rj} - i & short perfect 2 
distinguished style oi w 


THE CELEPRATED SYSTEM OF 


TEACHING MODERN LANGUAGES. 


Robertson's Introductory French Course 
= Intermediate’ “ ~~ 
Complete Ste 
Key to * oy 
2 Complete Spanish ‘Course 


Liberal discount from the above retail prices to 8chcols, 


and special terme for Introduction. 


SeLary BALLARD'S WORD-WRITE 
ae Europeas SUPERIOR TO te oo 


riipear t 
huathoas es —_ oFe thor 
critical 


BARRA 
tenn 





cnsastrcty ve, and combines great 
thoroughness wi perspicuity. The pupil 
is led on by Lt unconscious steps from 
the rudiments of the mar to the mbdet complicated 

. forma of the e. 


sively introduced into our best schools. Large type, good paper, co- 
pious artictic iilustrations, clear maps, convenient arrangement, 
iivety style, are among its most prominentfeatures. 





cre of soe Krusi's Drawing. 


I 


‘This course of Freehand and Inventive Drawing is better .dapted 
to the requirements of our public schools than any other system pub- 
lished. It issimple, progressive and comprehensive. It is the only 
system of Drawing that is developed upon as philosophical and eda- 
cational basis. It has proved successful when all others have failed. 
Send for con plete descriptive list. 


BALLARD'S*WORDS ; 47° “SCcrrmen” ™™ 








Designed to accompany 
Ballard’: “ Words.” 





Ail these little works are not only unique im plan and design, but 
admiredie inextcation. The latter is arranged im a series of cards, 
each series adapted to certain ages and grades of pupils. New series 
will be added from time to time, so that iresh material may always 
be econoniically obtained. 





) BALLARD'S PIECES to Thee he Pores 


BES BOOKS 


PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


We offer to Teachers and 
Boards of Education over 
THREE HUNDRED different 
Text-Books, belonging to eve- 
ry branch of education, pre- 


} ] pared by the best talent, ex- 


perience, and scholarship, in 
the belief that they will be 
found unsurpassed in their re- 
spective departments. 

Among the popular: tandard 
works on our list are the fol- 
lowing: Cornell's Geographies 
and Maps, Appieton’s Arith- 
metics, Youman'’s Chemistry 
and Botany, Lockyer'’s As 
trcnemy, Le Conte's Geology, 
Morse's Zoology, Huxicy and 
Youmgn's Physioiogy, besides 
a complete list of texts In the 
Modern Languages. 

Teachers and Schcol-officers 
are respectfully invited to ad- 
dress us on matters connected 
with the introduction and use 

jour publications. Imme- 
d ate attention will be given 
to any letters or orders with 
which we may be favored, end 
the most satisfactory terms 
will be made tor introduction. 


Encational Notes, 


containing a variety of inter- 
é@sting toformation, will be 
sent regularly to teachers or 
school officers without charge 
on application. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
1,3 & 5 Bond St., 
NEW YORK. 
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WITH SLIDIN 
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Books, 


IES. 


The only Series of Copy-Books with e Coples, the superior 
advantages of which are too obvious t cuted. 

The only Series of Copy Books whic »rapid improvement a® 
every stage of the pupil's practice, ' 
The only Series of Copy-Books which es instruction in the sub- 
ject of Penmanship easy, practical, and invariably successfal. 
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Child’s Book of Language. 


IN FOUR NUMBERS. 


These charming books for language and composition exercises !m 
primary grades are attracting wide attention. Such aids for young 
pupils have been greatly needed in our schools, aud every chil@ 
should have t* em. 


The Primer Series. 


== 0: 








Embracing the departments of Science, History and Literature, 
Twenty-five volumes now published. The object of these Primers ta 
to convey information in such a way as to make it intelligible and in 
teresting to young pupils. Asa means for leeding them ‘o an scoum 
ate comprehension of the impressive truths of science and history, 
these unique, cise, and t esting little treatises will be found 
most admirabie. 








HARKNESS'’S 
SERIES of LATIN TEXT-BOOKS 


——:0: — 


«Lat Grammar,” 
Book,” “ Caesar,” 
of Latin Authors,” 


“New Latin Reader,” “ [ntroductery Latin 
“ Cleero,” “ OCateline,” “New Companion-Book 
“ Latin Prose Composition,” etc. 

This series has received the ungualifed commendation of many o&8 
the most eminent classical protessors in the coantry, and ‘valready 
in use in every State of the Union, and, indeed, in nearly al! our lead. 
tng classical institutions of every grade, both of school and college. 











= Reatlers | 


—FOR- The Welcome Chorus. {3.9 23s 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS, "This new and superior Hien ScHoot Sone BOoK | so N G-- LA N D. 
advanced elements, and a great variety of music, 
—BY— nouer sacred, to be in one, two or four parts 
Cel. F. Ws Parker, xp L. H. Marvell, Mr. e previous nae’ ve been highly approved. 


Supervisor of Public 
Schools, Boston. 


Supt. of Schools, 
Gloucester, Mass. 


FIRST BOOK NOW READY. 


The aim of the authors fs to supply a sufficient variety 
and amount of reading matter for drill and practice in 
all the lower grades. 


R. 8S. Davis & Co., Publishers, Boston. 
ORLANDO LEACH, 19 Bond Street, N. ¥. 


New and Beautiful Reward Cards, 


For Sunday and Day Schools. 
OVER 1000 KINDS AND DESIGNS. 


Se Engravings, 
German Transparencies. 
ou oponen Seng sars, Ror, pears 


seermeaaeceees 





MUSIC BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 





Song Bells. 50 cts. A. at 


No more attractive ScHOOL 


asiaraes ae 
Ne x 
time a peared, It is not cer and will do ioc am | | 


A well 
class. Great variety ot songs, subjects selected wi course Ot _¢ 


great skill, and music is of the best. | good at 





Boccaccio. °oM!° 
P ica. 







—- BY SUPPE. - 
t by Dexrer ‘ant $ 0 N 


FIRST Se 


Day Schools and. lerenie Classes. 


Y GEORGE F. ROOT, 


For ust atic 


“ 


, interesting and carefully graded 
lessons, and a generous supply of 


“< oy. =F 2 eg 





THE MILD POWER @7 


=sCURES# 


HUMPHREYS’ 
Homeopathic Specifics 


Been in general use for 20 years. Every~ 
where proved the most Safe, Simple, Eco. 
nomical and Efficient Medicines known, 
They are just what the people want, sav- 
ing time money, sickness and suffering. 


very single ae the well tried prescription 
of an eminent ician. 





| geod oly: fone 2 goed ba Tne a ; thte fine and IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. cer pennies eye anc Scr sateen lOure of 
1 & state fo enjoyed POE He he SO Aeneas SESNNSS, “FIRST IN SONG-LAND ” pathic M Pe . 
. ee” Is far in advance of any of its jecessors, and out- ile. 
Sier’s Art of Singing and Vocal Culture, 5% eSssetat ure ae ye dene THE 
Prices. 3 Cents. 3 — Aged jv YRARS Orn ‘ 
ees for qe contain compiete | the sO e-Ea o Deere oe a book fer BEST SCHOOL LIGHT. 
this little book tives 


es the “scierce” 


ay Pay 
been well translated by A. W aw. 
> das tetena eee ~ be 


' Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON CO., 843 B’dway, New York. 








=w ye by mail ; $5.00 per doz. by express. 
qigetnm ney now ready and sent free on applica- 





JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
66 W. Fourth St. Cincinnati, 
And %5 Broadway, New York. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS. 


Give the MOST POWERFUL, the SOFTEST. C 
} a and the Beer why known i 2 Echoes, chareton 


Galleries,” Tascren, Bane an _ ced clee elegan 

















SCHOOL SUPPLIES: 


low prices. Our 8 page 


wt Mend § cnet dine for a copy. 


“28 East 14 Street, 





“Sends size of room. Get circular and estimate. t 
A liberaidiscount to churches and tne irade. 
L. P. FRINK, 1 Pearl Street. New York. 
to furnish Schoo description at 
beautifully itinste be ready next 


TEES evil find it to their ad- 
ew York. 


















n of ‘ 

for those who are qualifi ache crs Tecelve four 
lectures per week on the use and hnilosoph of the twen- 
ty gifts and occupations of Freebel’s kindergarten sys- 
tem; an the art of story-telling and the educational 
valun a play, together wish, opje 
praction ip the kindergartew. 

* The — ~ ote F Be the 7 i Wednesday 
ftegpoons. arse oO. suis. 

eaday a ternoon lectures (tw cae pennet 
Requirements are: love of children, good common Eng- 
lish education, refined manners, desire to improve, and 

health Mrs. Louise Poleck, 929 Eighth street, 

.W., or Mias Susic Pollock, 1127 Thirteenth str eet, 
N: W., Principale: 



























N°“ YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIO, 


LOCATED ONLY IN NEW YORK AT 
No. 5 E. 14th st., second door east of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 
This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN- 
STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and Co 
Elocution and Oratory, Dramatic sotto. Fo: 
es, Drawing avd Euatingy offers ~2 4 led ad- 
= to pupils, from the Amst beginning to the fin- 
ed Artist. 
A SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE for 
Classes of — Pupils, 4 r “quarter. 
Terms: 


(yt RH to Leagona, 0 
The CON nave ‘ORY remains opberttis exits year. 
STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarters 
commmencing from date of entrance, 

SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS Daily from 6 A.M. to10P.M 

N. B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY, located 
at No. 5 East 14th st., near 6th ave, = ie only Charter- 
ed Conservatory of Music in the Sta‘ is entirely sep- 
arate and distinct from all other Music Schools which 
imitate ite name and methods, evidently with the view 
of obtaining patronage thereby. 

The celebrated Arion Pianos are used in the school, 





HIO CENTRAL NORMAL. ped Misdesgerten Train 
ing School. Reorganized with full faculty. Three 

full courses, one, two and thr pers! respectively, in: 
corporated under a state Boa stees. is is the 
only Normal School In the t Stator having a distinct Pro- 
fessional Course af Stud; combined with 
the most Garene academy c ¢ Anstruction. Tuition and 
poardip Prin, Wortaing owes Address Jomx Oapknx,|} 
ngton, Frank ifn Go., 0. | 





DAGKAR ARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, yy 
Buildin, 5, O05 preedwss.. new Yor! a pro- 
training, reek is +. er ope 

+y supervision ort the i ieanter -— proprietor, 
r the past 20 y was assoria' 
with pes an Stratton, and is the author a ~~ Book: 
e Co 
in 1868, and has made steady progress 
by A and public favor, and now stands at the head ef 
his The | unsurpassed ; the 
rooms epectees and elegant; the cotrse of study ‘most * 
thoro and effic ent. The rates of tuition. have te 
en reduced, poe puples my enter at tony t 
per term of 12 w oe 
circular Containing rail pertiohines: 8° s PAC 
Principal. 








AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, ® Bowery, cor 


College 488 Brosdway Bins. <4 AM in DEM. 
‘0 ‘ way, ‘9 
Foung Lr Ladion. and Boys Reught “Weoknospts 
ond enee Cor ndence a 
as Branches; Writing \essone monthly, 
rithmetie and Wrt iting $1 quarterly oreigners and 
kward p private 








Minerals, Scientific and Medical Books, 
SHELLS, FOSSILS, BIRDS, EGGS, 


And all objects of NATURAL HISTORY are bought 
sold and exchanged, } 
BY A. E. FOOTE, M. D., 


Protessor of Chemistry and fore Adv Fellow ot 
oe Aen tine Association for the vance opens 
oO 


Natural aaamen 


of tae American PB of Sites 
History, Central Park, N. Y. City 


No. 1223 BELMONT AVENUE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA; 


where all correspondence should be addressed. 
Oo 
New York Branch, for Local Bustness'only, 
4 Marray Street, (1 Square from P. O..) 


ELMORE & RICHARDS, AGENTS, 


Specimens sent to wy mt of the world by mail. 

Specimen copy of the illustrated monthly Naturalist's 
¢ Hour, of 2 pages sent free. Subscription 75 cts. 

® zee. for club rates and premiums see each monthly 





received the highest award given to any’one at the 
Centennisi Exposition of 1876, and the only award and 
ea given to any American for “Collections ot Miner- 


“iy Mineralogical Catalo 
aid on receipt of 3 cents. 
fi Par 75 cents, sheep $1.00, 


e of 100 pages is sent post- 
eav et rw 9 cents, bound 
i cloth interleaved 
ae sheep interleaved 8, 4 
ice 


aif ‘Interleaved $1.5); 
list alone, 16 pp 3 cen 
TT have now over fifty ions and over $50,000 worth of 
Minerals, mostly crystallized, in stockg It is well 
recognized that my prices are lower and my specimens 
better labelled than those of any other dealer in the 
country. This is mainly due to the immense stock I carry 
(the largest in! minerals of any in the country) and my 
a7eN ot printed labels attach the 
areseqee of 2,500 species of Shells, made for me by 
o Jr, who has labelled nearly all my — 
8 cents printed on one side ut aper with genus label 
. Lhave purch one or two of the most 
celebrated collections nove, and pave now over 2,000 





cies, and 80,000 » of Shells and 
Corals in Steck. ¢ Catalogue of Bi irds, dn Rep Eyes, Skins, 
&c., &c., Scents. Catalogues of Boo! 


Medicine, &c.,48 pp. Scents, (Please epenity. uae 
whata Class of boo you wish). ad 
Send tor the Naturakst's Leieure Hour, giving tull par- 
pat ars. Specimen copy free. Tour will ‘coater a double 

vor by handing this to some physician, or other pefson 
interested in science. 


DRAWING and PAINTING LESSONS 


BY MAIL. 
Lessons by an unskillful person will a] = little ty 
Vantage, but lessons by one who peers 








will cause rapid advancement, ms. Lavinis win Blecleie Kel. - 
low is a teacher of Drawing, Patnttog in Oil and Water 
China Decoration, ete. She rs her services 


(apindons at a distance from the ity ae may be ad- 
ardeea at this office with PS stam pelosed for terms, eto 


K&LLOG@, 
28 feast M4th Street, N. ¥. 


—_ 


real 





. V. DeGraff has been appointed 


da b State Bu erintendent of Schools ‘for 
|| *y | Sup’ Oe} 


several years as Conpyctor of InsriTuTEs. 
(He also receives appointments by the State 
Superintefdent in the }Penn., and ‘N. J.) 
|.He..has.probably addressd more teachers 
than any other man, This book is a cere- 
ful statement of the instruction given) by 
him at the institates and is highly prized 
by the teachers. It is récognizéd “as a 
standard work on practical teaching 


Among the subjects trea'ed are Reading, | 


Phonicsy Spelling, Pennianship, Drawing, 

Language, History, Recitations, Calisthenics, 

Letter Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, 

Geography, Climate, Management, &c,, &c. 
Our Proposition. 


This valuable bgok will cost you $1.50) 


We will send it to you post paid as a, pre- 
mium for two new subscribers to the In- 
STITUTE, and twenty-five cents postage, or 
one subscriber to the Journat, or five to 
Companion. It really cost’ you’but 25 cents 
from your own money, Be sure and get 
this book, it will not be offered long. 


2. Calkins’ Object Lessons. : 

Prof. Calkins is the Supsrintendent of the 
Primary; Schools in New York city, and 
has had a wide experience. He is one ot 
the wisest of counsellors and is greatly be- 
loved by the teachersof the Metropolis. Of 


this volume 30,000 have been sold! It is] 


,the best work on this subject now publish- 
led. Its price is $1.50.. We send it toa 
subscriber for two. new. subscribers and 
twenty-five cents, postage, 


3. Kellogg’s School Management. 
In Press. 

This volume is by the Editor of the 
“Teacher's Institute,” and will be a work 
great-practical value. Sent post paid for 
$1.00. We send it’ post paid to a subscriber 
for sending ys @\new subscriber to the 
“Journal,” or for two to the “Institute.” 

E. L. Ketzoae & Co. 





AMUSEMENT and INSTRUCTION.. 


THE SPELLING GAME, 
WORD CONTEST. 


1t is acknowledged to ‘be moet interesting and ex- 
citing ever eeplished ; at the same “tine as 
# valuable epvcaTor of both old and Ape, a ting the 


nee elements of e enjoymen may 
it Geographical, Historical, Au- 


varied m 
) A. or Bible a The game may be played by any 
ostage prepaid. 


number of persons. Price 2 cents. 


THE ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY. 


Very Handsomely Bound in Oloth. 
Containing 614 Pages. Nearly 90,000 Words. 
Orthography, Pronunciations and Definicions 

and 





aceording to the best En 


American Lex 


This book is acomplete epitome of valuable — 
tions and definitions of difficult and Foreign 
words, phrases and expressions. wit correct pronun- 
ciation of each word. To introduce them, we will send 
one Dictionary. Price Scents. Postage prepaid 


WAvpress, PROGRESS PUBLISHING CO., 
371 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


*,* Nore: Wewill send one Spelling "game and one 
Dictionary on receipt of 6 cents. 1 and 8 cent stamps 
as>n. 


EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY, 


28 Bast 14 Street, New York. 


—_:0:_—_——" 
1. To supply Schools with good Teachers. 
2. To supply good Teachers with School 
8. To furnish Apparatus, Maps, Charts, Crayons, Mine- 
rals, etc., etc. 
Let every teacher write to us fora circular, 


postage. 
E.L.- KELLOGG & CO. 
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THE SHEPHERD OP JERUSALEM. 
Size 32x22 Inches. 


We herewt exhibit {Mlustrations titled ne Ebe 
servants tie Aes 2 AT, one | bw mere Shep = Thego 6 tate 
wit val | ney ag fen os te 37-9 srl compare py ae Fi 

son en ng toa 


es a favorable notice by 
vane with thane tu aunl maritend tines 


“ONLY f FIFTY. GENTS PER PAIR. 


ay result of oo a ber! 


per pair. But, heviz & large lot of 


Ta OS ES oue-fourth the 


ATLANTIC PICTURE apes 38 East 14th’ St, NOY: 





School. Teachers 
SPECIAL LIST. 


Be, 2 Une ood gi. Mn 


Noyes’ Dictionary, 3 

Lancaster School Mottoes. By mail, $1.10, 

The Mason Problems in Arithmétia.| 
Problems on 
Board. Price, A 


ned mapiioation and Peper Sper end nel 


Wedgwood’s Topical Analysis. Fifty cents. 
Grube’s Method, v He Prof. ‘Louis Soldan. 
Paper, 20 cts.; cloth, 9% cts. 


Hennequin’s Manual of Questions on the 
French Gropmer.. 2 cts. Sent for examination on 
pt of 15 cents f 


Primary Fridays. 25 cents. 
1000 Ways of 1000 Teachers. (In Press.) 
Craig’s Common School Question Book. 3.500 


Rg | pea clearly answered,—on U. 8. His- 

OR i A 
re lozra ‘ - 

tives, iva Sovernment, ~ wy lia: 

sages, Physiology and Anatomy, Physical Geog- 

raphy. (The departments in italics have po ois 

in the latest edition). 12mo, cloth, 340 pages. $1 


The School Room Song Budget. A collection 
of songs and music for schools and a 

‘. Compiled by E. V. DeGraff. 72 pages 

5 cents. 


Dey. by ane Colored Card 


gatherings. 
107 songs. 


—THE— 


EDUCATIONAL WEEKLY 


PRICE, IN ADVANCE, $2 PER YEAR. 
(4) Numbers.) 
—:0:— 
TEACHERS’ EDITION, 
(Monthly,) 
50 CENTS PER YEAR, IN eT 
The best areas mpeg rs ae the Earnest, 
sive teacher or of Sc! pentagon all tive go ve ques 


tions of education are fone pont 
columns. 


SPECIMEN COPIES, (0 CENTS 


S. R. WINCHELL & CO., 
63 & 65 Washington St., Chicago, 
Educational Publishers, Booksellers, and Printers- 


od peck a oe prolly. at the Bethe Lowest price. vo 


5s CENTS FOR A %-CENT PIECE OF MUSIC , 
ips Foie. oid Secret Love! 
asa Bird. Heart Bowed nm. Twick- 


0 Thi 

‘ 4 Bo : 
Whoa, Emma! Kiss and Nevr Tell. Na Lee. 
Wattees 3 nos.) ‘Me T “Killarney 
8 forts Ota 18 for 50 Cts. “Gam pe token. Bend for 

our Catalogue of ‘usic. 

WILLIAM H, BONE  & PO. A 

pofade peanere and Publishers, 1104 Ches at st., 





ite DENTAL ROOMS 


DR. W..J. "STEWART, 
234 STREET, AND 9% AVE. 
RELIABLE WORK. 

MODERATE CHARGES. 


| Plastic fillings for breken down and conaitive 


speciality. 


USE THE BEST. 
HARRISON’S 


CELEBRATED 


\WRITING INKS. 


Samples Sent On Application. 


ADDRESS, 


HARRISON M’F’G CO., 
5612 Broadway. New York. 
Spectal Rates Ink in Bulk, for Schools and Colleges 


teeth 














$72 Gooriy Ouint free, Address Tavs & Co”, Augus: 
ta, Maine. 











a week in yourowntown. Terms and $5 outfit 
a’ tree. ‘Address H. Hatietrr & Co., Portland, 
ine. 
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- _New York School Journal. 





THE 


rons. The function of the superintendent is (1) to secure 


| what exhaust d, and so rests him and feeds him that he~ 


proper persons as teachers, (2) to lead the teachers into may exercise him still more. The grand idea is of culture,, 


New Yorx Scuoor Journat, 
Pubhshea EVERY SATURDAY at 
28 E. 14th Street, N. Y. 


—BY— 


E. L. KEttocc & Co 





a ES ee 
“ 5 to 9 copies to one addresa. . 


4 10 to 19 copies to one address 
copies to one or more address. .......... occ. cccccsccceccencssees 
oie If the publish doce kes by than equest 

4 or te r - 
bcriber that the pa, be discontinued he will continue to send it. phy 
will ubscriber *0 es 


3 for 
once on the of the club subscription uniess 
sume ts received. 4 

Subscriptions for —_ — ot a year will be received. 

If the papers for a club are to be sent to one address, the publisher desires 
to have tor reterence the names of all the eabscrihers. He theretore re- 

‘wires that each club subscription be accompanied with a list of the names 
and addresses of the persons who are to use the paper. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at the same rate at which 
the club, as formed would be authorized to subscribe anew. Such ad- 
ditional subscriptions to expire at the same time with the club as originally 
yi The new subcribers to pay pro rata for the time of their sub- 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper changed should be 
careful to name not only the post-office to which they wish it sent, but also 
the one to which it has been it. All addresses should include both 


sen 
county and state. 
ny person writing to renew eithera single or club eubouription in con- 
nection with which L's name has not before been known to the publisher, 
will please give the name oi the person to whom the paper or papers have 
heretofore nD sent. 
Subscribers wishing to introduce Tue Journat to their friends can 
have specimen copies sent free from this office to any address. 


Contents of this week’s number, 
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Teaching. 


Teaching is the process by which one mind exercises, 
incites and developes te mind of another. Some do it by 
their presence merely, some by their conversation—these 
are rare. Others make a special business of it They ex- 
cite the curiosity, ‘hey demard thinking by putting ques- 
tions, to answer them the pupil studies. True teaching 
keeps ever the growth of the child in view. It does not 
do a thing for routine’s sake—it does it as Christ told par- 
ables. The greatest work of the world is teaching. It 
is so great that but few can do it. It is the most ex- 
hausting of all kinds of work. It demands will-power, 
sympathy, insight, kindliness, sweetness, and yet stimula- 
tion. 


Superintendence. 


We believe the sole condition of a good school is a good 
teacher. Superintendence should have for its object to 
aid the teacher to teach better. No one has stated this 
better than State Supt. Dickioson of Massachusetts. He 
says : “Good schools are the natural results of good teach- 
ing. They never come of good school-houses, «r, good 
course of study, or good superintendence, or good dis- 
courses on the philosophy of education taken a'one.” That 
superintendents are necessary is not because the work of 
teaching needs overseers—unless those who are employed 
are mere time-servers and lack the teacher's spirit. If so, 
superintendence cannot mend the matter. It is better to 
discharge them and supply their places with proper per- 
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channels of study and thought by which they will steadily 
improve, (8) to observe them at their work and suggest 
to them means whereby to improve and enlarge their work, 
(4) to examine the work itself to see of what texture 
it is. 


politicians. Men who know nothing about teaching are 
being made into superintendents. Itis a mockery ! 








Too Late. 


| Richard Grant White has been writing some articles for 
| the New York Times, in which he opposes public-school 
| education—at least he only favors a very limited amount 
| of education. The reason he gives is that we fail to get 
good house-servants. Every family feels the perplexity 
that comes from a want of good servants, but Mr. White 
has discovered that this comes from the over-education of 
our public schools! It would need but little reasoning to 
show the falsity of this statement. 

That we are so perplexed is due to four causes: (1) The | 
boundless chances in this country for people to do better | 
than ‘to be servants. The fame of America has spread 
abroad. In Ireland it is told in the hovels that an Irisb- | 
man is king of New York, and that the mayor serves him | 
with soup on his bended knee. The tales that floated 
around the world on the retarn of Columbus are nothing | 
to be compared with those now told of America. The} 
hearers of these make poor servants, of course. 

(2) But poor material comes to us. The unemployed, | 
the dissatisfied, the unsteady, the visionary, the idle. The | 
trained servants have places and stay at home. (8) Our| 
American women are unable to train servants properly. | 
They have suddenly become able to employ servants ; but 
they do not know how to manage them—they leave them 
to manage themselves. This is the main cause of poor 
servants, (4) And then there isreally too little education, 
| not too much. The direction of our s*hool-work does need 
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great need ofa broader education,’ and this Mr. White 


feels, end every household feels. 

It is too late to cry out that we are educating too much. 
A single instance will show it. The sewing machire| 
companies say they cannot supply the demand for their 
machines Who arebuying? The servants, a large pro- 
portion of the servant girls, now own sewing machizes ; 
the Southern freedmen and women are buying them also 
Now it requires intelligence to run a machine, and the 
| State must see that its citizens are intelligent. This fact 
shows that we are living in a different age from that our 
grandfathers lived ir, and one must take notice of the fact. 


| 





Use of Books. 


There is a giving way all along the line. The old idea 
represented the teacher as holding a book in his hand; 
and this was strictly correct. Publishers of text books say 





questions. This shows the use to be made of them. The 
teacher holds the books, reads” off the questions, and the | 
pupil rep.ies. Now, it is not to be denied but that con- 








All over the country the office is being grasped after by | 





they could not sell a volame that was not printed with | 
)ment. The politician has the key to the school door. 





siderable good is got by even this process. True, there is 


misunderstood, and some not understood, but it still an- 
swered a good purpose. The trouble has been in getting 
those who could teach ; they have been scarce. The les- 


text-book, but he does not absolutely need one. His ob- 


fore it. 


One is sometimes reminded of a man exercising a young 





little teaching; it is nearly all instruction, and some of it | 


son hearers have been plenty. The teacher may use “| 


! 
jective point is the pupil's mind; he uses questions to as- | New York State. They are el cted, and they acknowledge 


certain its condition; he finds it needs information, so he | that if they deal justly they will lose a re-election; to» 


can continue to work it, and so he puts the information be- 
| are their political backers ! 


expansion, joy and power. 

So of teaching. The teacher who leans on the text- 
20k is not free enough. It is like the amateur doctor,.. 
who goes to the bedside with book in hand and attemptss 
to determine whether the patient has the typhoid fever or- 
is suffering from a sprained ankle. He is befogged by de- 
tails. The physician knows the body as a watchmaker 
does a witch. Tne teacher should know the mechanism. 
o° the mind, and use ins raction as a lever to start it 
into at vity. The tex:-book ki''s both teacher and schelar 
if much used. A few years, and it will be hard to find) 
one who walks up and dowa with his eyes alternating be 
tween question and answer. The teacher will emerge 
from the unprepared state in which he is at present. 
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Politics in the Schools. 





It may possibly need an amendment to the Constitutior, 
to root politics from the schools: but it mast be done. A 
bull in a china shop, a fox in a chicken yard, and politics 
in the schools are equally hurt ul. G.adually the virus is 
spreading ; tirst, through the large cities, 2ext, the smallex 
ones, then the villages, a” d finally the district schools. 

Of what advantage will it be that thousands of acres of 
land are set apart fur school purposes, if finally they are to, 
be gobbled up by politicians? Of whet use are the mit- 
lions of do'lars paid for school purposes if politicians 
have the handling of them? And yet this is the case— 
Down with politics in the schools | 

1, The positions of superintendent, principal and assis- 
tant are all filled by political influences. Look at the thing 
when any o° these officers are to be chosen in New York 
city; John Kelly can name the successful party at any 
time ; the one he, or any influential politician aids is sure 
to win.— Down with politics in the schools / 

2. The trustees of the schools are chosen to advanee 
political ends. Does a man want a nomination to some 
high position? He begins with getting appointed a trus- 
ee, or as amember ofa school-board Having gone in 
with such an end in view, he uses all his power to advance 
his selfish ends—Hence down with politics in the schools! 

3. The teacher cannot get a place now without politieal} 
influence. No matier what qualifications he has he neede 
influence still more If he be an angel, just come down 
from heaven, he will fail if he have no endorsement of 
leading politicians— Hence down with political influence in 
the schools / 

4. See how places are traded off. A meets Trustee B: 
and says “ Who have you got for teacher in your aistrict ?’ 
B replies, “*‘ We have uot selected any body yet.” A re- 
plies “Pat in my son, daughter, niece, cousin as the case 
may be), and I will see that you are nominated for super~ 
visor, town cler’, etc., asthe case may be.” Trustee B 
complies in nine cases o1t of ten-—Down with politics in the 
schools ! 

It will be thought that this is overdrawn. The trouble 
is that it is too tamely drawn. The reality is a thousand 
times worse Let noone be deceived. Noman who has 
eyes thinks of relying on his merit to get a good appoint 


The result 1s appalling. Once men and women of strong 
character were selected by the best pecple of commun- 
ity to te:ch the school, Now, t! owsha gr at aavunce has. 
been made in education, where are the scnoolsf” It is no. 
longer the best that are selected. Hence, our schools im, 
spite of supervision are not advancing. The reason is that 
politicians have got hold of them ; the teacher and super-- 
vising officer are alike under the control of politics. 

Take the Gommissioners of Schools in the counties in, 


save themselves, they give certificates to please those who. 


What a waste of the power of the schools! Friends of 


7 ’ | education, choose whom you will serve—God or mammor 
colt. He puts him through various evolutions that he has | _ the schools or politics. 
learned before ; he adds new ones. He finds him some- | politics in the schools / 


‘or our part we say— Down. with, 
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Drawing in the New York Schools. 





The article published in July has created much comment 
among the drawing teac'vers, school officials and the pub 
lic. It was written solely ia the interest of educational 
progress in this grea: metrdpolis. Is¢.ig -not pleasant tc 
find fault ; it is far easier to praise than to blame. 

Drawing should be considered @ regular study. Tt should 
be taught by those who teach the daily studies. This is-an 
essential ; for drawing ranks along with arithmetic, read- 
ing, weiting. It is not a little accomplishment, a piece of 
veneering. It isa substantial study to be pursued until 
proficiency is attained, It has a bearing on the life-work 
of tke scholar. Hence it must be taught by thuse who 
are entrusted with the important work of daily instructing 
and educating the pup‘ls of the schools. They are the 
ones who cen do it best; of course they will need to pre- 
pare themselves for this great field of work. In some 
rooms the class teacher does a good deal of valuable 
teaching, but in others very little is accomplished.— 
The first thing is tocompel every class teacher to take 
instruction in crawing—if they won’t do it without con- 
pulsion. The scholars should be taught skilfully— 
the public pays for it and demands it, Drawing 
should be taught daily—its importance deserves it—or if 
not did'y, often e.vugh to enable the pupil to attain a 
creditable profic ency in it. At the present time, two les- 
sons of thirty minutes each week is given toa class in the 
primary grades and double this in the secondary grades. 
The need ig, then, of more time, as well as of more skillful 
teaching. 

The amount now spent on special drawing teachers does 
not procure the results needed. The amount may seem 
large, but it is a large and important work and demands 
more. The present teachers vary in abili:y greatly. The 
exhibition at the “Hall” plainly showed this. The “course 
of study” covers a good deal of surface and seems to de- 
mand a good deal. But where does drawing from models 
—real drawing, mark you, come in ? 
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Professional Knowledge, 





A lawyer learns how to 1 ead, write, parse, etc., and then 
studies Blackstone, Chitty, Kent, etc. A physician learns 
to read, write, parse and then studies Flint, Draper, Ham- 
ilton, etc. A teacher learns how to read, write, parse, etc., 
and then——he stops studying. This is the case with 999 
out of one thousand—the other one goes on to read and 
give himself a broader culture, But he dogs little to gain 
professional knowledge. 

The teacher should have a clean view of the History of 
Education. 

He should know the great teachers of the past by name 
and ssmewhat by doctrine. He should have a definite 
knowledge of the order of the development of the mental 
powers. He should know the effect on each mental 
power of each study—for example how does the study of 
grammar educate, and in what way does it differ from 
arithmetic ? 

He shoule know the great leading principles of educa 
tion, 

He should kno-w the methods employed in teaching by 
the masters of the art, 

He should understand the principles of school manage- 
ment. 

He should know the means of cultivating the moral fac 
ulties. 

This is but a summary of the professional knowledge re- 
quired of any teacher who enters the school room. 

It may seem that it is requiring very much of the teacher 
—bu' the place demands it if public sentiment does not— 
the pupil needs such teachers. 

The:formation of an educational library should be one of 
the first duties of the teacher. Then fixing his mind day 
by day on educatioual facts and principles he will gain a 
protessional way of looking at things, and he will accum- 
ulate knowledge ina well, defined track ; in the course of 
years it will make him a strung teacher, 

_ A Vittace Founpep on Gorp Rock.—The yillage of 
Las Placitas, about thirty miles from Santd°¥é; New 
Mexico, is reported to be founded on a ledge of ro2k 
carrying from 3,000 to $6,000 worth of gold per ton. 
The value of the rock was detected by prospector, Jesse 
Martam, who has “located” the streets of the town 
Governor Lew Wallace deseribes the lead as eighty-four 
paces in width, and nine thousand feet have been located 
along the vein. The whole village is built on the ‘ledge, 


and rock worth $3 a pound has been thrown about as 
worthless 











Supt. Wm, T. Harris. 





Supt. Harris has been at work ix the St. Louis schools 
for twenty-three years, first as assistant principal, then 
pov [then assistant superintendent, and finally as 

perintendept—in the latter position twelve years. Hav-. 
ing, decided to retire, on behalf of the the ctizens’ # fine 
gold medal weighing eleven ounces anda letter of Credit 
for $1,000, were presented to him, 

On behalf of the teachers, a series of resolutions beauti 
fully engrossed and rizhly framed were presented. A 
duplicate was putin the Public School library. The teach- 
ers have also decided to bave a marble bust made to be 
placed in the library, and have raised nearly the amount 
needed. Tue St. Louis School Board adopted and present- 
ed a serie: of resolutions expressing their recognition of 
his servic :s, The address accompanying them was truly 
eloquent. The State Teachers’ Association also’ passed 
resolutions referring to his eminent services, 


The reading of the above attempts to honor a school 
teacher, a mere schol teacher, will bring moisture to the 
eyes of these who have any hearts. Remember this, oh 
ye who think all other occupations are honorable! Re- 
member this, oh ye who think school-teaching a small 
business. And remember, too, what made William T. 
Harris a man worthy of honor, He enlarged his horizon. 
He made himself a scho'ar, a thinker and an EDUCATOR. 
Mark the difference between him and Juhn Smith, Esq., 
who was first teacher, next vice-principal, then principal, 
and at last superintendent. He has advanced, i: is true, 
but 1t has been a physical progress ; he is the seme man 
he originally was, He still smokes lis cigar and manages 
to keep his routine of business. It is doubtful whether he 
ever taught ; he drilled, he instructed—that, and nothing 
ncthing more. Superintendence with him means very little 
— it is to keep the schools going. 

There are thousands of young teachers who wili read 
this brief account of William T. Harris and ask the secret 
o’ his success. It may be given in few words, ‘He prac- 
ticed what he preached.” Tiere are plenty of teachers who 
are merely guide posts—they point the way but don’t 
move themselves. They cry out “Study, boys,” but they 
do no studying—not they. A good cigar of an evening, 
the daily paper, and thus they get ready for the school- 
room, 

Supt. Harris is an earnest man. He is of slight make, 
modest inj demeanor and owes nothing to wirepulling. 
What he has done by educational earnestness and faith- 
fulness, others can do, We need ten thousand such super- 
intenden‘s to-day. ‘‘Live” superintendents are scarce. 
All honor'to aman who,.as superintendent maintains bis 
integrity; who, though getting a large salary, is devoted 
devoted to of elucation as a science. 
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Registering Teachers, 


The Legisture of New York, passed a law last winter 
requiring all. physicians holding proper licenses to register 
themselves in their counties before October 1. All not so 
registering to be precluded {rom practicing. 

Why would not asimilar law be good for teachers? 
Let it be enacted that every teacher shou'd have a profes- 
sional training and then that he should be registered in 
his country. The effect would be to prevcnt the inroad 
of the vast crowd who want to teach for a little while— 
experiment, rather—and waste the time of the pupil -and 
the money of the state. 

This shows from another direction the need of more 
Normal Schools; New York State needs twenty Normal 
Schools and must have them. The High Schools must 
give the Academical instruction and the Normal Schools, 
the professional instruction and craining. 

This leads on to the further consideration, that more 
professional instruction should be insisted on by all who 
examine. It is true that’ many an examiner will not 
know how to’ gauge the professional attainments. As 
one Ooutity Supt.,‘in Peun., puts it. “I ask them if they 
have read Wickersham or Page, If they say ‘yes, “I put it 
down as‘sufficient ” 

Nowa hasty reading of either of these volumes is 
better than nothing, on the same ground that ‘a balf 
loaf is better than no bread,”— But this is no half loaf—it 
is not a mouthful. : 

So that, if we begir to overhaul the educational structure 
we find it is rather out uf joint all round. We could not 
begin to register just now. 





THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 








The Schoolmaster to His Pupil. 


My child and scholer, take good heed, 
Wnto the words that bereyare seb 
4nd see theu do accordingly, 
Or else be gure thou shalt.be beat. 


First, I command thee ‘God to serve, 
Then, to thy parents, duty yield; 
Unto all men be courteous 
And mannerly, in town and field. 





Your clothes unbuttoned do not keep, 
Let not your hose ungartered be, 
Have handkerchief in readiness, 
Wash hands and face, or see not me. 


Lose not your books, ink—horns, or pens, 
Nor girdle, garters, bat, or band, 

Let shoes be tied, pin shirt-band close, 
Keep well your hands at any hand. 


If broxen-hosed or shoed you go, 
Or slovenly in your array, 
Without a girdle or untrust, 
Then you and I must have a fray. 


If that thou cry or talk aloud, 

Or books do read, or strike with knife, 
Or laugh, or play urlawfully, 

Then you and I must be at strife, 


If that you curse, miccall, or swear, 
If that you pick, filck, steal, or lye, 
If you forget a scholar’s part, 
Then must you sure your points untye. 


It that to school you do not go, 

When time doth call you to the same; 
Or if you loiter in the streets, 

When we do meet then look for blame. 


Wherefore, my child, behave thyself, 
So decently in all assays, 

That thou may’st purchase parents’ love, 
And eke obtain thy master's praise. 


—Epwarp Coors, (1680.) 
Moral Education. 


Jt is supposed by many teachers that a “goody-goody’’ 
talk once in a while is all that the moral side of the pupil's 
nature needs! What a mistake! Not only it does not 
educate, it does harm. There is a general’ feeling getting 
abroad that something exact, effective, progress've and 
philosophical, is needed. It has been supposed that the 
same means that are used to promote religion must be used 
to promote morality. This shows that the two have been 
conf unded. So that the reading of the Bible, the prayer, 
the hymn have been retained with the idea that thus mor- 
ality would be nourished. 

The field of morals is distinct, There is‘such a thing as 
moral truth and obligation. There are certain--things-a 
man ought to do, or he is a degraded being. He owes to 
himself certain obligations and these Le must meet. In 
order to make the matter very plain and practical, T have 
mapped out the field of morals 

1. TAKE CARE OF THYSELF. 

(1) Do not injure the body by compressing it—by 10- 
temperance, vice or suicide. 

(2) Do not debase the mind by vanity, jealousy, hy- 
pocrisy or false honor. 

8, OULTIVATE YOURSELF. 

(1) Dress and eat properly, be careful, take exercise. 

(2) Your mind—overcome stup‘dity and heedlessness 
or rashness, or credulity. 

(3) Grow in taste, science and morality. 

3. Do Goop To oTHERS 

(1) Be honest, charitable and grateful, 

4 Honor o1HERS. 

Do not be arrogant, or scorn‘ul. Do not ridicule or de- 
fraud, or lie, or slander, or be censorious or vulgar. 

To make the duties that fall under this summary plain, 
a suitable anecdote should be related ' which will -embody 
the duty. It is one of the mistakes that.a teacher thinks 
he can give the scholars a “sittle talk’ on right, doing 
without any preparation. , 

It seems easy to do itgcbut it isn’t. The proper way is 
to “collect-from the newspapers stories, anecdotes, ete.,., 
which he can use. They are bricks, and, he will, build 
them up into-an edifice if he has the genius,of teaching, It 
18 another mistake to go unmethodically at work., .There 
should be system in his moral teaching. He. should,, it is 
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true, take hold of the plan that seems to most need his 
aviertion, but the whole edifice needs raising. 

_ Suprose the teacher decides on honesty. He should se- 
lect a suitable story, that would show the result of dis 
honesty. Tell it. forcibly and clearly and draw the lesson 
that wrong-doing of this kind led to misery. Then let 
him leave it—with the impression strong in the pupil's 
mind. 


~ 
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For the New Yorx Scoot Jourwmat. 


In my School.--No, I. 





THE PRIMARY OLASS. 

I have my school now in four divisions, the A (highest), 
B, C and D classes. Besides this, I have a class of young 
pupils—a primary class—to which I teach a great variety 
of things, some reading, some elocution, some poetry, some 
natural history, sorne drawing, some kindergarten, some 
gymnastics, and some morality. You seeI try to reach all 
sides of these children, 

1. I have some pictures and a set of charts, and from the 
latter teach some words, showing pictures when possible, 
as hat, is, here, the, Then I form and write sentences on 
the blackboard, as: the hat is here, then I teach the word 
cat (showing a picture), and re start off with a new sen- 
tence, as the cat is here, and sol go on day by day. The 
le-son is very short, not over ten minutes. 

2. I take some sentence the children can understand, 
such as “George Washington was a noble and great man,” 
and say it distinctly to them. Then they repeat it, and I 
correct their faults in prcnunciation and enunc’ation, This 
is a short lesson too. Not over five minutes is spent in it- 
Usually this class takes its lesson with the D class, 

3. I teach them once a week some poetry, and always 
select something they can understand. I select ruch as 
describe natural scenery, or human beings acting under 
ordinary impulses. They have all learned “The Village 
Blacksmith,’ “Under a spreading Chestnut-tree,” and the 
C and D classes have also leprned it; so that iticosts no 
extra time for this class. 

4. I give them lessons about animals and plants. Of 
course there are object lessons. I began with aca, and 
we had no want of interest, fur we had a real cat; it was 
one the owner bad taught many curious tricks, The les- 
son was good for the. whole sc‘ool. 

5. This class also has drawing lessons. I give them very 

- ‘Simple lessons in copying, in dictation and for, obdjects— 
these last are from a cube in different positions, 

6. The kindergarten occupations are in paper weaving 
and pricking, and they are delighted with them. They 
give all their spare time to these exercises. 

7. The gymnastics are the same the rest of the school 


et. 
. 9. The morality teaching is about duties, and is always 
started by a story. Kindness to each other, to parents 
and to animals have been discussed a great deal. I aim to 
show them that if makes us happy to. show kindness to 
others. 

The Jessons thus described will go on during -the year. 
As above hinted, in order te get time,.I join some classes 
itogether—that is the ,rimary with the D class. Besides 
this, one of my older girls aids me to give drawing les- 
sons to this division, Iam in no hurry to.¢rowd them 
along ; they will go fast enough if their time is kept filled 
with proper employment. As soon as this division have 
learned about filty words (from the el art and blackboard), 
I give them a reader, but they do not keep it all the day. 
I give them other books with words of one syllable—I 
have quite a selection of these, and lend them out. 

It.is a great art to keep them all cmployed—and with 

p'easant and educative employment. I give paper-weav- 
‘ang and pricking, drawing, copying of figures, and words. 





Eartuguakts.—In July, an earthquake at one of the 
Azor:s formed a new island about eighteen thousand square 
yards in extent. About the same time an unusually se- 
vere earthquake was experienced in Switzerland ; two per- 
sons were killed byefalling strue:ures. On the 2st an 
earthquake destroyed a large part of the city of Manila, 
Phillipine Islands, and killed mang of the inhabitants ; all 
the volcanoes of the islands were in full activity. July 17 
the long silent voleano Fuego, near the city of Antigua 
became active ; the heavens for miles around were filled 
with smoke and dust The first outbur-t occurred on the 
night of June 29. As seen from the deck of the Pacific 

_ mail steamer Wilmington, at a distance of ray fifty 
miles, the spectacle was magnificent. From the highest 
peak of the Fuege great columns of flame darted up into 
the air toa height of four hundred feet. The surrounding 
country to the east and south was iiluminated by the tre- 
mendous glare of the flames, while to the northward and 
westward the clouds of dust and smoke obscured the whole 
country. 





General Principles of Education. | 
From a thorough examinaticn of the problem of educa- | 
tion itself, the following principles have been reached | 
which seem to contain a complete system of education. | 
These principles, it is thought, embrace all the fundamen 
tal ideas of education from Aristotle to Pestalozzi and 
Froebel, and are presented in ten propositions, which we 
may call our educational decalogue. 

1. The primary object of education is the perfection of the 
individual. The educator should understand the object for 
which he labors; for the object to a large extent dcter- 
mines the means and methods employed in the work. A 
correct end in view will lead to correct methods; a faise 
object will vitiate both the means and the methods of us 
ing them. 

We should aim for the perfecting of man in his entire 
nature,—physically, mentally, and morally. 

2. The perfection of the individual is attained by a har- 
monious development of all his powers. Man possesses a mul- 
tiplicity of capacities and powers, all of which contribute 
to his weil being end his dignity. A perfectly developed 
manhood or womanhood imp‘ies the complete develop- 
ment of every capacity and gift. These powers are so re- 
lated that they may be unfolded in very nearly equal pro- 
portions, and harmoniously blend in the final result. 

3. These powers develop naturally in a certain order, 
which should be followed in education. Intellectual life | 
seems to begin in the senses; the child awakens into 
knowledge through sensation and preception. Then fol- 
lows the action of the memory as a retaining and a 
recalling power, accompanied by imagination as the 
power of representation. After this come judgment and 
reasoning and the power of abstcaction, generalization, 
and classification. Still later we become conscious of the 
intuitive ideas and truths, and learn to work them up in- 
| to new truths by the power of deductive thought. Last 

of all, the mind awakens to the consciousness of man as a 
moral and religious being, bearing relations to his fellow 
man and to God, 

| 4, The basis of this development is the self-activity of the 
child, Education is a spiritual growth, and not an accre- 
tion, It is a development trom within, and not an aggre- 
gation from without. For this growth there must be 
forces working within the child, This force is the self- 














activity of the soul, going out towards an object as well 
as receiving impression from it; gaining power in the 
effort, and working up into organic products the knowl- 
edge thus acquired. This object of eiucation is to stimu- 
late and direct this natural activity. 

5. This self-activity has two distinct phases ; from without 
inward,—receptive and acquisitive; and from within oul 
ward,—productive and expressive. First, the mind is re- 
ceptive of knowledge. Objects of the material world 
makes tleir impressions upon the senses, and ideas and 
thoughts spring up in the mind. Knowledge thus comes 
into the mind from without through the senses, The con- 
tents of books also flow into the mind throngh written 
language, and are treasured in the memory. In all this 
the mind is receptive, the process is from without inward, 
and the result is acquisition, learning. 

Thea mind is also active in creating as well a3 in receiv- 
ing It has the power to reproduce a3 well as to receive. 
In its eelf-activity it can take the material thus acquired, 
and work it up into new products, It can also send it 
forth on the strerm of clear and definite expression in 
avdible or visible speech. It thus works from within out- 
ward, creating, and evolving what it creates. 

6. These t.20 phases, the receptive and p oductive, should 
go hand in hand in the work of education, Thisis evident 
from their natural correlation. The activity of the mind 
in receiving naturally creates the, correlative activity of 
producing. The knowledge coming into the mind through 
the receptive capacity excites the mind to a productive 
activity. It acts like food in the stomach, which- excites 
the powers of digestion and assimilation. Besides, the 
knowledge gained by the receptive powers becomes the 
material for the production of the creative powers. The 
material is operated upon and worked up into new pro- 
ducts. 

7. There must be.objective realities to supply the condition 
Ser the self: activity of the mind. The mind cannot aet upon 
itself alone; there must be food for the mental appet'te. 
There must be an external world of knowledge to meet 
the wants of the internal knowing subjects. There is a 
world of knowledge suited to and correlating with the 








wants of the soul. The objective world of nature is found 


to be an embodiment of thought, and this thought de- 
yeloped into science meets the waxts of the active spirit. 
There is also the great world of space and number, with 
its ideas and truths; and also the loftier abstractions of 
the True, the Beaitiful, and the Good. 

8. Education is not creative ; it only assists in developing 
existing possibilities into the realities. The mind possesses 
innate powers. These may be awakened into a natural 
activity. The design of education is to aid nature in un- 
folding the powers she has given. No new power can be 
created by education; the object is to arouse those which 
exist to a hea!thful activity, and to guide them in their un- 
folding. In otaer words, the object of education is to aid 
nature in unfolding the poscibiltivs of the child into the 
highest possible realities. 

9. Education should be modified by the different tests and 
talents of the pupil. All the minds possess the same 
general capscities of powers. These powers are, how- 
ever, possessed in different degrees. An urusual gift of 
any one or mo'e powers consti-utes genius. Tastes or 
dispositions for particular brarches of science or art alee 
differ. 

10. A scheme of education should aim to attain the triune 
results—devclopment, learning, and efficiency. Development 
relates to the culture and growth of the rowers of the 
child. This is the fundamental idea of education, and is 
of primary importance. Education has reference also to 
the acquisition of knowledge. Its aim to enrich the mind 
with the truths of science, to make » man learned, to 
produce scholars. 

A third object is the acquisition of -kill in the use of cul- 
ture and knowledge. It is not enough that tle mind has 
well-developed powers and is richly furnished with knowl- 
edge. There should be power to make use of this cul- 
ture and knowledge. The educated man should be able 
to do as well as to think and know.—Epwarp Brooks. 


The Habit of Self-Control. 


If there is one habit which, above the others, is desery- 
ing of cultivation, it is that of se?f-contfrol. In fact it jn- 
cludes so much that is of value and imrortance in life, that_ 
it may almost be said that, in proportion to its power, 
does the man obtain his manhood and the woman ber 
womanl.ao!, The ability to Indentlfy self with the 
highest parts of our nature, and to bring all the lower 
parts into subjection, or rather to draw them upwards in- 
to harmony with the best that we know, is the one cer- 
tral power which supplies vitality to all the rest. How 
‘o develop this in the child may well absorb the energy of 
every parent; how to cultivate it in himself may well em- 
ploy the wisdom and enthusiasm of every you'h. Yet it is 
no mysterious or complicated path that leads to this goal. 
The habit of self-control is but tie accumulation of con- 
tinued acts of self-denial for a worthy object; it is bat the 
repeated authority of the reason over the impulses, of the 
judgment over the inciisations, of the sense of duty over 
the desires He who has acquired this habit, who can 
govern himself intelligently, without painful effort, and 
without any fear of revolt from bis appetities and passions, 
has within him the source of a real power and of all true 
happiness. The force and energy which he has ‘put forth 
day by day, and hour by hour, is not exhausted, nor even 
diminished ; on the contrary it has increased by use, and 
has become stronger and keener by exercise; and al- 
though it has alrea‘ly completed its work in the past, it is 
still his well-tried, true, and powerful weapon for future 
conflicts in higher regions. —Phila. Public Ledger. 








He Dipw't Reap tae Parers.—A story e mes from 
Milt: n, atown in New Hampshire, wh'ch every newspa- 
per in the land ought to copy for the benefit of its readers, 
It is the recent experience of a man there who never 
read the papers. He has two large ice houses on his farm, 
andhe improved the few cold days of the winter by filling 
them for summer emergencies. He didn't know anything 
about an ice famine, and so when a sjeculative neighbor 
who does read the papers, came around and offered him 
$600 for his ice crop, he greedily closed tle bargain and 
chuckled to himself ashe thought how much wiser he was 
t'an the other man. He didn't, however, the next day 
when another man came and offered him $2,000 for that 
same lot Of ive, aod when his first caller finally so'd it for 
$5,606 to a Bosttin ice company, he was heard to tell his 
family what a confounded, dashed, addlepated idiot he was 
That he vowed to’subscribe regularly to half dozen pa- 


pers goes without saying. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

G. 8. No. 61.—Mr. Jonathan D, Hyatt, principal, ad 
a been elected president of te National Microscop- 
iieal Society of the United States and honorary,member of 
%the Royal Microscopical society of London. Mr. Hyatt 
iis not only eminent in bis specialty, but. a scholar of vast 
sand varied attainments, a genial'gentleman and a great 
wwatural teacher. 
Aknowledge. Not long since, they presented him a beau- 
‘tiful telescope costing $300. When we first knew him he 
wag at work upon an instrument worth seven dollars; his 
present microscope and its appurtenances are worth as 
many hundred. Tv produce his recent essay on the bee- 
“sting, which caused such a sensation expleding all former 
theories upon that pungent and popular subject cost him 
seven. years’ hard study. To complete it he was obliged 
to import several costly volumes from Europe. Fortunately 


i 





he is well off. The last time we called upon him we found 


him examining some didtoms sent from Califorvia by a 
former pupil. His scholars are distinguished not only for 
sgeneral intelligence, but for enthusia:m ia science. Where 
wwe boarded this suynmer were five young ladies, all rrad- 
wrates of his school. The avidity with which they would 
Hhunt for arare flower, an obscure star ora coveted crystal 
~was an astonishment and a delight to that large house- 
Thold. Could such a man be at the head of the natural 
sacience department in some of our colleges, how fortunate 
3t would be for the rising generation. 

ELSEWHERE. 

Tue California Legislature has made music a com- 
gpulsory branch in all the public schools of the State. 

Amone the successful candidates in the recent Cam- 
Mbridge University examinations is Miss Helen Gladstone, 
daughter oi the British Premier. 

Presipent Brown, of Hamilton College, N. Y., has re- 
ssigned. He will give attention now to the completion of 
ertain literary work that has long engaged his mind, and 
‘which he desires to put in shape for publication. 

Proressorn M. MacVicar, Principal of the State Normal 
sand Training School at Pots'am, N. Y., has been chosen 
%to and accepted the Principalship of the Michigan State 
INormal School, and will enter upon the work Nov, 1. 


~“arrerson said; ‘Without institutions free to all the 
esacred flame of liberty cannot be kept burning in the 
hearts of Americans.” Madison declared: ‘A popular 
sgovernment without popular informat’on, or the means of 
sacquiring it, is but a prologue to a farce or tragedy, or 
gperhaps to both.” 

Sovrsenry [linois is growing in its appreciation of the 
difference betweer trained teachers and those who expect 
‘to put their training at the cost of their employer’s 
‘wchifiren as they go along. The graduates of the 
Southern Ilinois Normal are now preferred as teachers 
‘and young men and women of good natural abilities, 
“seeing thie, are more eager to take the normal course. 


Tue Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, LL. D., late President of 
Robert College, at Constantinople, and for many dis- 
‘tinguished missionary, has been elected to the Presidency 
of Middicbury Ovllege, Vermont. The Rev. L. A. Austin, 
ot Kimbail Union Academy, Meriden, has been elected to 
the chair of Latin, and J. W. Abernethy to a tutorship in 
the college. Professor Means has resigned the chair of 
emental science. 

Tue chief duty of a generation of men is to properly 
wtrain up the succeeding generation, even as it is the chief 
“duty and a heaven-born inclination of parents to pr.perly 
“train their children. And if it were not for this duty, 
sacted upon until it is part of a man’s moral nature, it 
‘would be hardly worth while to undertake any great 
Gabors, to give place to any wearving anxieties.—State 
*“Buperintendent J. J Burns, of Ohio, 

Hereert Spencer, the English philosopher, is now 
wmearly 60. He is the son of a teacher, a profound 
wmathematician, by whom chiefly he was educated. At 
4&8 he became a civil engineer, but surrendered his pro- 
‘fession after eight years on account of the extraordinary 
«competition caused by the railway in mania Great Britain 
sat the period. His books have a small sale in England, 
“though a considerable sale in the United States. He has 
“been very poor, but has lately bcoen rendered compara- 
“tively independent by a modest legacy left by a distant 
kinsman, 

Paoressor Samuel S. Haldeman, of the University of 


He kindles in his pupils a thirst for}. 


4 
eight ‘years. In 1851 he ‘became professor of natural _his- 
tory in the University of Pennsylvania, in 1955, in 
Delaware College, acting also as Professor of Geology 
and Chemistry to the State Agricultural College, and 
subsequently became Professor of Comparative Philvlogy 
in the first named institution. He was author of two or 
three manuals of orthography, pronunciation and etymol- 
ogy and his treatise on “ Analytical Orthography,” con- 
sisting of investigations into the phildsophy of language, 
gained him in 1858 the highest Trevelyan prize over 
eighteen competitors. He was an advocate of spelling re- 
form, and was very highly esteemed by his scientific as- 
sociates and by a host of friends. 

Mr Paockarn's Scnoot.—This may justly be called a 
live school, because he is a live man, It is a schoo) that, 
in many respects is really wonderful. Mr. Packard moves 
on—what he did yesterday is a stairway to something 
better to-day. He deals directly with the pupil. In a 
little book he has published, he says. “It would be well, 
ot course, for every school to deal directly with the 
student, and to be true to him, father or no father; but so 
long as term bills are promptly paid, aud no complaints 
are heard, the teacher has a right to suppo-e he is giving 
satisfaction, and possibly doing better for the student than 
he himself can see, Most men need watching, and 
teact ers quite as much as anybody.” We shall refer to this 
school again. ) 

TennESsEE.— We have just had a visit from a venerable 
colored clergyman from Tennesee, who may claim to be 
ranked among the apostles of education. He will put to 
shame thousands who have no interest but a pecuniary 
one in the work they are doing—or suppose they are 
doing. He undertook in 1866 to found a school near 
Marfreesboro, in which labor should be an important 
element. A plain English Education was to be given 


course such a thing must be self-supporting, for not one 
black man south of Mason and Dixon's line, probably, 
could boast of money to send a child to school, Some of 
this great undertaking has been done. Three hundred 
acres ‘were purchased, shops and buildings erected; and 
$6,000 were paid. A balance of nearly $3,000 was put 


been a fore-closure, Judge William Cooper of the 
Supreme Oourt has lent them for a short time a sum to 
prevent their eviction. 
colored gentleman, bas come on to New York to solicit 
this sum and also $2,000 more, to purchase things needed 
to the reopening in January next. He brings strong let- 


house of Pearl & Co, will be the bankers), and we urge 
all who can do so to aid this worthy cause by sending 
him donations. 


CortLtanp.—The Normal School is still in trouble. 
the opening of the fall term a large number of students 
were in attendance. The local board of trustees, Prof. 
Hoose and the teachers were present. A large crowd, 
anticipating a sensation, filled the grounds. Prof. Cassety 
of Fredonia, N. Y., who had been appointed principal by 
Supt. Gilmour, appeared, and was admitted, Just before 
nine o'clock, Prot. Cassety rapped to call attention and 
announced his appointment as acting principal, reading 
his certificate of appointment and instructions from Supt. 
Gilmour, directing him, among other things, to demand 
possession of the building and all books and papers belong- 
ing to the office of principal. He then made a formal 
demand to this effect, to which Dr. Hyde, president of the 
local board, responded that the board did not recognize his 
authority. 


principal ?” asked the professor. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Dr. Hyde. 

Thereupon Prof. Cassety directed the faculty to with. 
draw from the building in compliance with his instructions 
from Supt. Gilmour. Six of the teachers accepted this 
order. Seven, including Prof. Hoose, remained. The board 
instructed the professor to appoint teachers to fill the 
vacancies and to proceed with the rchovul. The students 
were called to order and the regular work of the session 
was entered upon. The board continues to stand as it has 





Pennsylvania, died Sept. 8, near Columbia, Pa., aged sixty 


in a mortgage, this sum they need to raise as there has 


Rev. Peter Lowery, an intelligent 


ters of recommendation. Mr. £. G. Pearl, (of the banking 
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“Am I debarred then from assuming the position of 
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Berlin, / 





This.city, the capital of Germany, has a school popula- 
tion near that o! New York, and it will be interesting to 
compare school stati-tics. ‘Ihere are 174 public schools, 
having 2,164 classes and 109,754 pupils—60,445 boys and 
49,309 girls. Of these, 8,786 are over fourteen years of age. 


No. of Schools, No. of Pupils 
14 gymnasiums (or high schools) 7,247 
7 real schulen : 8,946 
2 industrial 1,083 
6 high schools for gue 4,007 
2 normal schools, 1 preparatory do, 316 
4 advanced elementary sehools . 608 
19 preparatory schools (for gymnasium) 3,787 


107 communal schools (42,777 boys and 44,429 dis 87,206 


1 school for blind ‘ 3] 
4 boy’s schools (managed by societies) 223 
2 girls - 204 
5 mixed schools r P 961 

Besides the above there are 2 Jamis achoala They 


have 21 classes and 1,040 pupils, viz. 676 boys and 364 
girls. The private schools come last. There are 9 higher 
schools for boys, with 2,815 pupils; 10 middle class and 
elementary schools for boys, with 3,312 pupils; 47 high 
schools for girls, with 9,554 pupils; 15 middle class and 
elementary schools for girls, with 3,644 pupils, and 5 mid- 
dle class and elementary sch:,ols for both sexes, with 1,401 
boys and 1,392 girls. Tue total number of Jewish and 
private schools is, therefore, 88, with 23,158 pupils, viz., 
8,204 boys and 14,954 girls. 

The total, number of public and private schools is 262. 
These schools have 2,885 classes, and 132,812 pupils, viz., 
68,649 boys, and 64,264 girls. 
The total number of t achers of communal schools was 


,|1,C29 on January 1, 1880, 
but a training in work was to be the special feature. Of 


The ‘eacher’s library, which contains 1,436 volumes, 
has been placed into the Educatioual Museum, The total 
number of volumes of the museum library is 3,600. In 
1879 the musezm was visited by 1,635 teachers, viz., 1,249 
males, and 386 temales, 








EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 
The Scholarship of Teachers. 








Before teaching can take rank as a profession, teachers 
must command respect in society for their scholarship, 
It they confine themselves t> the school-room, if they will 
write nothing, say nothing, and do nothing, society will 
estimate them fer value received. Teachers who would 
rise in their business must read, study, think, observe, and 
take some part in the affairs of life outside of school- 
lessons. 

“ The hardest thing to do in the world,” says Emerson, 
“is to think.” But the teacher must not stop with think- 
ing; he must take the step from thought to action. His 


*| work is done, not so much in the retirement of the eloset 


as in living contact with other minds. The best teacher 
is not the one who has devoared the most books, but he 
who can best kindle young hearts into enthusiasm for self- 
improvement by a spark of electrie fire from his own soul. 
The teacher is gauged, not by what he knows, but by 
what he does. ‘The first principle of human culture, the 
foundation-stone of all but false, imaginary culture,” says 
Carllye, “is that men must, before every other thing, be 
to do somewhat.” 

The principal question put to the teacher by society is, 
not what do you know of things, of men cf managing 
children; not can you scan Virgil and translate Homer, 
but can you write good English; not can you speak 
French, but can you talk-common-sense. True scholar- 
ship implies, not merely the possession of knowledge, 
but the development of the social facultes and the 
emotions. Mere learning is often misiaken for scholar- 


ship, and a walking library foriian electric battery of 
“No person can be called educated,” says 
Whipple, “until he has organized his kno«ledge into 
faculty, and can wield it a8 a weapon.” 
of the teacher ought to be liberal, embracing some knowl- 
edge of many things; and any teacher can make his cul- 
ture liberal if he uses aright the ample leisure which his 
pursuit affords him. It is a good thing to be many-sided, 


The scholarship 


done for some time t—seven for Dr. Hoose to two for 
the State superintendent. The local feeling is in favor of 
Dr. Hoose. 

Mr. Gilmour has ordered the school to be closed—the 
Attorney General sustaining him. The rg ar J 
normal students is 218—larger than last year. 


state of the case should be made plain. 
legal authority should be obeyed. 


e | 
ive is te te 


but the teacher must be a specialist in whatever relates to 
educational science. He is judged by his success as a 
teacher, not asa scientist, writer, a poet, or a politician. 
When he rises above his routine drudgery, he gets into 
the region of hard thinking. Climbing mo ntains is hard 
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work. The teacher who gets out of the tage of imitation 
into that of invention and discovery, will find ample scope 
* or thinking and observing. One reason why self-edu- 
eated men fo often sueceed is, that they concentrate 
their energies upon what they need to use. Like Napo- 
leon, they fight witaout tents or baggage. They ac- 
quired a concentrated foree of character that stamps its 
impress upon everything with which it comes in contact. 

Above all thrngs, let the true teacher avoid recasting 
everything in the mould of his own egotism. Dealing 
mostly with young and immature minds, there is a con- 
tinual danger that he will over-estiztiste his own powers 
Seldom questioned in h's assertions, ha is liable to become 
dogmatic and opinionated. There are pedantic pedagogues 
whose conceit is insufferable and ineffable. They pride 
themselves on diplomas, displaying the bruad plylacteries 
of asham scholarship,’ to attract the wondering gaze of 
the multitude. They look wiser than ‘it is possible for 
any mortal to become. They gain credir, hke Wouter 
Van Twiller, for knowing a vast deal, by saying noth- 
ing at all. The egotistical padagogue reverses the old 
maxim. “All men know more that one man,” so that 
it reads, “ One man knows more than all men, and he 
is that one man. But the true teacher will not dream 
his life away, like a Hind o god, in contemplating his 
own perfection. 

Tt is often said that teaching school belittles a man and 
sours a woman. Jt may be so—it sometimes is so, but not 
from any inevitable law of Nature. It is not true of 
any teacher made alive by keeping his intellectaal and 
spiritual faculties in working condition. The true teacher 
cannot live withia himself and for himself. He must im- 
part knowledge, and by giving out enrich himself. The 
freshness of childhood becomes to him a fountain of youth. 


there is no certainty at all that he will be a better one for 
a higher education. It may only make him a wilier rascal 
and a more dangerous demagogue. There is no assurance 
that the girl who goes through the high school or the boy 
who takes the university course will live a more useful 
life for it. Learning in its larger reach, is a blessing to 
society only as conscience and: character put it to good 
uses, The great peril of our country is not that it has in 
any-section so many unlearned men, as that it has in 
every section so many unprincipled men. Thoughtful 
citizens view with alarm the increasing percentage of 
divorces among married peop'e. But it is a sign‘ficant 
fact that the percentage is generally the ‘largest in those 
communities that are best educated The real value, to 
society at large, of that intellectual training which the 
high school and the university have given is determined 
by the moral, or immoral, influences which have gone 
hand in hand with it and given shape to character. 

But if the city high school and the state university 
answered every purpose of wholesome influence in the 
training they gave, there would still be the question of the 
justice of taxing the many to furnish privileges for the 
few. There is no doubt that the common school returas 
an equivalent benefit to every man who pays taxes for iis 
support, even though he has no children to send to it. 
Can the same be said for the higher schools? Moreover it 
would seem as though, if we are on the right road now, 
we ought to travel it a great deal farther. Why the 
State should furnish to a few the opportunity for learning 
how to paint pictures, plecd law, fill teeth or teach 
chemistry for a living, and not be at a proportionate ex- 
pense to train the many to shoe horses, make tin-ware, fit 
dresses, sell groceries or keep house for a living—to fit 
all men and women fur their employments—is not fully 





“The original and proper source of knowledge,” says 
Blackie, “are not books, but life, experien.e, personal 
thinking, feeling, and acting.” 
always open to the teacher, in a degree greater than in 
most other occupations. Let him honor his profession, 


remembering with Plato, “that men can not p.opose a: do us ro harm to begin to take more careful reckonings. 


holier object of study than education and all that appertains 
to education.” ‘It is clearly,” says Arnold, “ that in what- 
ever it is our duty to act in those matters, also it is our 
duty to study. ‘All really superior teachers,” says Phil- 
brick, “are every day growing better, They read, study, 
reflect, ohserve, experiment, and thus acquire skill and 
power. The right spirit in the teacher is the ene essential 
thing. Want of soul is want of everything.” “The 
teacher,” says Russell, “is, if he understands his posi- 
tion, himself a primary observer, authority, and reporter 
in the science of mind, as developed in the processes of 
education. His work is that of a living philosopher, in 
act. To his young disciples he is a Plato, ani Socrates, 
and Aristotle embcdied in one person; opening to their 
expandiog minds the highest spiritual; moral, and intel 
lectual relations of truth."—Joun Swerr, in WV. £. Journal 
Edufation. 
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Shall the State Provide Higher Education ? 








The question comes up at rarer intervals than formerly. 

This time Good Company, which indeed is good company 
for any reader of choice literature, asks the question. And 
it attempts to answer it. It begins: 
*™ How far the S ate should go in furnishing educational 
facilities is one of the vital questions concerning its pro- 
vince, and is as yet one of the open ones. No unpre- 
judiced man who has had the benefits of “ the three R's” 
himself can doubt that the fathers were right in making 
the common school one of the corner-stones of the repub- 
lic. Illiteracy endangers all private and public interests 
more thau small pox or lack of sewerage does. The man 
who cannot read is rot a safe man for tne ranagement of 
public affairs. Ignorance in a republic is the child playing 
with matches among the shavings, the blind man driving 
the stage on a mountain road. The man who has had a 
common school education is by virtue of it better fitted to 
discharge the duties of citizenship. Society is the safer 
that he can read To sus‘ain the common school and to 
secure attendance in it is therefore evidently and em- 
phatically in the province of the State. 

But the line of reasoning does not apply to higher edu- 
cation. The argument in favor of high schools and _ uni- 
versities supported by the States mu:t rest on different 
grounds if it is to stand. The real fact is—and it is a very 
important fact in its bearings—that while, as a rule, a man 


apparent. 
These are some of the reasors for thihking that per- 


All these sources are | haps in matters of public education we have been drifting being cured of some disease ? 


in the wrong direction. So far we have certainly drifted 
along without giving the matter much thought. It can 


Remarks. The writer concedes that to sustain the com- 
mon school is the duty of the State. But remember that 


The people of New York voted for it under the miscon- 
ception that the State had money and would not levy a 
tax; find outits mistake it quickly put the law aside— 
and it has taken nearly thirty years to rise to the position 
the writer now so cheerfully admits. Suppose the writer 
had penned.su-h a sentence in 1850—but he could not— 
it is of no use to talk about it, 

“There is no certainty,” he says, “that a man will make 
a better citizen for having a bigher education.” This is a 
singular admission looking at statistics—at figures that don't 
lie. Mr. Brockway of the Elmira Reformatory, who mects 
thousands of young men who have the common school 
education more or less, declares that the logical, the reas- 
oning powers 10 them had never been reached at all. 

And it is singular that academies and high schools and 
colleges are so well sustained, if the graduates have not in 
the past showed that it caused them to lead more useful 
lives. The truth is that the State has found out the re- 
verse of this. It was first found that common school edu- 
cation was a remunerative investment, but where should 
the line be drawn? In many of the common schools 
in the country several higher studies were pursued in 
a country district in Onieda county, New York, where 
the house was old and weather-beaten. I can tes- 
tify that eloeution, Algebra, Geometry, Latin, and 
rhetoric were taught toa class after school nearly every 
year. - In New York city each ward school bad supple- 
mentary classes in which nearly the course now taught io 
the city and normal colleges was tollowed. The fact is 
apparent that the distinction betwen what is called com- 
mon and high school studies is of modern drawing, The 
common school grew out of the academy, and the primary 
school out of the common school. 

Toanswer, Why the State should give higher education ? 
we say becanse our state of civilization demands men that 
have one. It is a different form of civilization than has be- 
fore existed. It is quite complex. Machinery and the 
products of machinery are entering largely into it. The 
subjects that are being discussed will show any man that 
intelligence is more important a factor than ever before. 
Drainage, malaria, steam-boiler explosions and adulteration 
of food, the burning of steamboats, causes of disease, trich- 
inae in meat, the currency que-tion—tbeze are bat samples 





is a better citizen for having a common schoul education, 


of the commonjquestions of the day. What will the State 


; 











do about it? That has been already settled. She will 
educate, and not ina 7x9 way either, ifshe be at all 
“smart.” Look at Michigan. She began to give free to 
every young man that asked for it a college education. She 
has done ‘this for thirty years. The people were poor when 
they began the so-called experiment ; they are rich now. 
They feel that it has been so great an advantage that they 
now offer the same advantages to every young woman. 
The proof of the pudding isin the eating. 

When the State of New York proposed to make educa- 
tion free in the district schools there was oppcsition on the 
part of those who had no children or who bad educated 
those they had. They called it r»bbery, bat no one docs 
so now. All concede what is said in the article quoted. 
“The common school returns an equivalent t+ every man 
who pays taxes, even though he has no children to sup- 
port.” It will not be many years before it wi'l be conceded 
by all that “education returns an equivalent to society for 
the amount spent.” 

It isa little curious that this article should have been 
written at the point of time taken by Par iameut to direct 
the introduction of higher studies into the government 
schools of Great Britain. They feelin that country that 
education and civilization are yoked together ; ours is an 
educated civilization—that’s why we educate. A. M. K. 
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Teachers’ Degrees. 





By E. O. Lyte. 
Considering the tact that so little special preparation is 





it has been a difficult matter to convince the public of this | 


made by many teachers, it is somewhat remarkable that 
| the calling is regarded as high as it is. Imagine a lawyer 
| beginning to practice with no more knowledge of his pro- 
| fession then can be ecjuired loafing round a court room 
or serving as a juror on a petty larceny case. How many 
of us would lik> to be treated, if we were ill, by one 
;whose only knowledge of medicine was obtained by 
And yet many of the 
children of our schools are taught, or’I should say, are 
herd to repeat the multiplication table by persons who 
| simply learned it themselves in childhood, and who have 
|no more knowledge of how to teach it than one. would get 
, of how to cure whooping cough or measles by being cured 
| of them bimself when a child. Even a blacksmith or a 
carpenter is obliged to make more special preparation for 
his trade than many teachers (and some good ones, too) 
|have made for their occupation. There are excellent 
| teachers occupying high and responsible positions, whose 
preparation for the places they fill has been made at the 
expense of their pupils. They have experin.ented upon 
their clases until they have discovered the methods of 
teaching which have fitted them for their position, 
methods which could have been learned by them with- 
out turning t'.eir classes into subjects for mental dissec- 
tion. 

It is true, as I have said, that there are those who decry 
the necessity of special professional prepara:ion for the - 
teacher's work, but it needs no argument here (to prove 
the error of such a view. The fact that teachers should 
specially prepare for their employment by studying works 
relating to teaching, is recognized by the school law, 
which requires teachers to be examinec in the “ Theory 
Teaching.” 

The course in the Normal Schools should be so en- 
larged as to add about a year’s work to it, and to 
graduates in it a degree should be granted that would 
indicate txe course in which the posressor is graduated, 
As the course is a teacher's course, the degree should 
properly be a teacher's degree; and I know of no 
o‘her name that woud so fully designate the course, 
or be so convenient to use, as Buchelor of Teaching (B. 
T.) This degree should be granted in the same manner 
as the present degrees, by a State board of examiners 
and the faculty of the school at which the applicants ‘s 
graduated ; and it should confer upon its possessor the 
right to teach for five years from the date of gradua- 
tioh without further examination. The holders of this 
degree should be eligible to the degree of Master of 
Teaching (M. T.) In order, however, to receive the 
degree of M. T., applicants should present evidence of 
having successfully taught at least three terms of six 
months each since they received the degree ot B. T. 
Tuey should also study at least five works relating to the 
profession of teaching, such as may be selected by the 
suthorities, and present themselves at the proper time 
for examination, to the faculty and the State examining 
committee. Possessors of the degree of M.T., should be 





exempt from any further examination whatever. 
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Among the advantages, derived from, this system,,pot 
“the least would be the division of the examination for ;the 
‘degree of B. T., into parts, thus; removing the necessity 
Wor “cramming,” which is a great objection to the present 
amethod of examination. The system would also, enable 
Normal Schools to do what they now cannot do—provide 
tteachers for both common and high:schools; as their. pre- 
“went course reaches above the requirements forcommon 
school teachers and falls below what is demanded.ot prin- 
~cipals of high schools. 

The degree of Doctor of Teaching (D. T)., might also be 
established, and conferred upon persons of wild reputation 

nd broad scholarship, who have taught in our higher in- 
stitution at least ten years, or who have. been otherwise 
actively engaged in educational work for the same time. 
This degree shuuld be given only by a board consisting of 
the head ofthe School Department and the principals of 
athe Normal Schools.— Penn. School Journal. 





Learning Versus Common Sense. 





Democritus long ago drew an emptatic distinction be- 
‘tween learning and wisdom. Learning consis's of know- 
sedge acquired mainly from books, and often its possessor 
tka developed by its acquisition only in his perceptive and 
wetentive faculties. Though his memory may be a vast 
~atore- house of uselul facts and brilliant second-hand ideas, 
‘yet, owing to a judgment originally weak and only 
artially trained to discriminate, he may be the most 
duconsequent and uncertain of reasoners, Wisdom, on 
« the contrary, is the outgrowth of native sagacity, sound 
“udgment, wary discretion—in a word of good common 
sense, and yet of common sense acting under the enlighten- 
mment of more or less knowledge. Thus wisdom makes’ a 
man a trne seer. He not only sees and: grasps the best 
tmeans to accomplish an! end, but he instantly sees and 
“Selects the highest and best ends as the objects of his aim 
und life. Regarding learning and knowledge as the same 
thing, we-may cone: {de with Cowper that 
Knowledge and w.'sdom, far from being one, 
Have ofttimes mo convection, 

. The paradox is, therefore, not unfrequently met of 
‘dearned physicians who are destitute of skill as practi- 
‘tioners, of learned orators who are wretched statesmen, of 

Bearned linguists who are little better than }...; ij 
al : 4 fools, and finally 

earned theologians who are the - 4 . 
2preters of the oracles of God - ye eee en 
; .—Christian at Work. 
—+-4—___— 
Aurora Borealis. 








By Pror'E. R. Pater. 

Heat is the arrest of motion, and:all the warmth we get 
- rom the sun is produced by the stoppage of the heat waves 
-Ssent out by ‘its throbbing power.. Chemical heat: is 
“created by the clash of little worlds of gas beating to 
Sgether, and no exception is known to the rule that heat is 
“the arrest of motion. 

All the heat and all the energy we get on the earth 
*come from the sun. The rain clouds are lifted from the 
“ocean; the winds sweep over the mountains and across 

the moors; the blood ‘of life, the sap of’ vegetation, all 
propelled by the power of the sun. The vistble power ex- 
pended on our little globe passes ail efforts of comprehen- 
“sion, but it is naught compared with the latent hidden 
‘energy. The decomposition ot one drop of water pro: 
“duces a power equal to the discharge of 800,000 Leyden 
jars. All this but shadows the vast amount of energy 
“that comes to us from the sun. Onur earth is but'a speck 
Zim space, and not ‘a two-thousand-millionth part of the 
esnergy thrown off by the sun strikes us, but is expended 
«out in dark, empty space. This involves a vast waste by 
‘the sun, and experiments show that the sun would be ex: 
Mhausted and cooled down in 5,000 years if not replenished 
“from some source. The earth is passing around the “sun 
“once a year over a path of 555,000,000 miles long, travel- 
“fing at the rate of 68,000 miles an hour.’ The speed of our 
“Might is eighty times: more rapid than the ewiltest ‘flying 


‘Sseannon ball.” If the globe should strike a dead wall 


yassing at this great speed, the concussion, we are told, 
would burn it instantly, creating a heat of which we have 
mo comprehension; and yet the heat produced by such a 
«castastiophe would not be sufficient to last the sun's waste 
‘for a period of thirty days. ; 
We are taught, however, that if the earth should let go 
‘its place in space and be attrac‘ed into the sun, that body 
‘Being 325,000 times more than the earth, and, therefore, 
Wossessing 325,000 times more power Of attraction, its im- 
camense pull would draw us in with such a ‘velocity that the’ 





kinetic force gathered in the passage would produce an 
impact in striking that would give off heat sufficient to 
last the sun's waste tor a period of ninety-one years. 

In an hour of a clear night that we watch we shall see 
at least. six or eight stars fall. . These stars are simply 
small pieces of iron gathered and formed in space that 
have fallen into our atmosphere in our flight around the 
sun; that, is, have been atiracted into the orbit of tle 
world and picked up.. Coming into our atmosphere when 
it is passing with such velocity creates a friction—a con- 
cussion— an arrest of motion, that immediately burns . the 
iron. We.see the explosion and call it a falling star. If 
an unaided eye cap see six fall in one hour of the night, 
than what a vast shower must be constantly attracied by 
the whole earth. If the little earth, with its slight power 
of attraction, brings in suc a constant shower of cosmic 
matter, how much more would be attracted by the sun, 
possessing 325,000 times more power of attraction than 
the earth. Such is the case, we are told, and our gracd 
constant. shower of cosmic matter is constantly falling into 
that body, forming a vast corona extending out from the 
sun 800,000 miles by the classing acd impinging of parti- 
cles and,resultant burning. Thus, by virtve of the law of 
attraction, one constant stream of matter, which is energy, 
ig pouring into the sun to replenish its waste. This matter 
must be formed in space, and is simply an aggregation of 
energy, or fine mist, that prevades the atmosphere. 

The cosmic matter that falls on the earth—that is 
meteoric matter—is about 85 per eent iror, and is merely 
an aggregation of iron dust, which is itself an aggregation 
of invisible fire-mist,. Great clouds. of this fine iron dust 
gather in the heavens, and are oceasionaliy attracted into 
our orbit.. On striking our atmosphere, flying with such 
great speed, the coacussion, the arrest of motion, instantly 
burns the iron dust and produces light colored according 
to the surrounuing conditions that produce the reflection. 

This being so, it does seem that the, wonderful aurora 
borealis may be fully accounted for in the burning of 
iron dust that gathers into great clouds, and float into 
our flying atmosphere to be burned by the concussior.— ' 


Inter- Ocean, ‘ 
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J State Education. 








A writer in the Fortnightly Review deciares “that the 
inherent evils of the system more than counter balance 
the conveniences that belong to it.” His positions are very 
ably stated and worthy of careful examination. There 
are those who want to denounce every man who differs 
from them on this question. Not afl think alike and here 
is a subject which divides men’s judgment. Thoce who 
are intensely in love with Public Education, will be un 
willing to candidly weigh the arguments that Auberon 
Herbert brings forward, but we shall be perfectly fair. 
This journal will admit even that there are objections to a 
system of public schools, bat not such as weigh ‘against 
its too manifest benefits. In England the system of pub- 
Vic education has had as yet but a brief trial—rot’ over 
ten years. We have had it in a America for nearly a half 
century in some of its forms—and public opinion las 
steadily demanded a progressive movement until we 
now find that free schools, primary, secondary and high, are 
the only ones that suit the demand of the majority of the 
people. We have opponents to public education in this 
country, but the number is steadly ‘diminishing year by 
year. Thearguments of Mr: Herbert are as follows: 

Whenever one set of people pay for what they do not 
use themselves, but what is used by another set ‘of people, 
their payment is 4nd must be of the nature of'a favor, and 
does and must ‘create’ d sort of dependence! © The’ most 
striking result is that the wealthier class think that it is 
their\right and their duty to direct the education of the 
people, and, in consequence, the workingman of to-Cay 
finds that he does not count ‘or much in the education of 
his children. To’ take away money from other classes, and 
not td concede to them any direction in the spending of 
it, would be simply unjust—would be am unscrapulous 
use of voting power. 

There are some persons who hold that the more money 
you can extract by legislation from the richer classes for 
the benefit of-the poorer classes the better are your ar 
raugements. TT entirely di*sent from such a view. It is 
fatal to any clear perception of justice. Justice requires 
that you should not place the burden of one ‘man on the 
shoulders of another ran, ‘even though he is better able 


set of men. The effort to provide for the education of 
children is a.great moral and mental stimulus. It is the 
great na‘ural opportunity of forethought and self denial ; 
it.is the one daily lesson of unselfishness which men. will 
learn when they will pay heed to no other.. What, then, 
is likely to be the effect when, heedlers of the slow and 
painful influences under which character is formed you 
intruded a huge, all-powcrful something you call the state 
between parents and children, and allow itto say to the 
former; ‘‘ You need trouble yourself no more about the 
education of your children. .There is no longer any oc- 
casion for that patienc> and unselfishness which you were 
beginning to acquire, and under the influence of which 
you were learning to forego the advantage of their labor) 
that they might get the advantage of the school. We will 
give you Lenceforth free dispersation for all such painful 
efforts. . 

The good and the bad parent shall stand on the same 
footing, and our statutes shall assume with perfect im- 


partiality that every parent intends to defraud his child, 


and can only be suppiied with a conscience at the pulice- 
court. I repeat that the great natural duties are the 
great natural opportunities of improvement for all of us. 
We can see every day how the wealthy man, who etrips 
himself entirely of the care of his children, and leaves 
them wholly in the hands of tutors, governesses, and 
schoolmasters, how little his life is ivfluenced by them, 
how little he ends by learning for them. I repeat that no 
man’s character, be he rich or !poor, can afford the in- 
trusion of a great power like the state between himeelf 
and his thoughts for his children, each man were uncon- 
seiously reasons, ‘“‘ Why should I do that which the state 
will do for me?” 

What he has to say about the evils that arise the from 
official system blocking the way of progress cannot be 
evaded ; it is the weak point in the system. When a 
state department becomes charged with some great un- 
dertaking, there accumulates so mach technical knowledge 
round its proceedings that, without much labor and favors 
able opportunities, it becomes exceedingly difficult to 


criticise success‘ully its action. If a discussion should 
arise, the same reason makes it difficult for the public to 
form a judgment in the matter. A great office which is 
attacked eavelops itself, like a cuttle-fish, in a cloud of 
technical statements which successfully confuses the public, 
until its attent‘on is drawn off in some other direction. 
Clearly the most progressive method is that whoever per- 
ceives new facts should possess free opportunities to app'y 
ang experiment upon them. 

Our education department, for example, can not issue 
an edict which applies to certain school boards and not to 
others, It knows and can know of no exceptions, Who- 
ever would run a department must become possessed 
with the idea of perfect regularity and uniformity. His 
walking and sleeping thought would be the desire that 
each ‘wheel should perform in its own place exactly the 
same rotation in the same. His life would simply be- 
come intolerable to him if any of his thousands of wheels 
began to show signs of ‘consciousness, and’to make inde- 
pendent movements of their own. 

But suppose that a man of fresh mind and personal 
energy were to be placed at the head of our education 
department who perceived the mischievous effect of uni- 
f rmity, could not this official tendency be counter- 
acted? It might for a short spzce of time, just as the 
muscles of a strong man can for some hour defeat the 
pull of gravitation, but gravitation wins in the end. 
Such changes would be only spasmodic; they would 
not be the natural outcome of the system, ‘and there- 
fore could not last. Moreover, for those who under- 
stand the value of liberty and of responsibility, it is 
needless to point out how utterly false the system must 
be which makes the nation depend upon the intelligence 
of a minis‘er, and rot upon the free movement of the. dif- 
ferent minds within itself. 

I come now to another great evil which accompanies an 
official system. In granting public money for education 
you must either give it on the judgment of certain public 
officers, which exposes you to different standards of dis- 
tribution and to personal caprice, or you must give it 
according to some such sys‘emi of results as exists at 
present with us.. Then as to salaries, payment by _re- 
sults has the merit, as a system, of being simple, easy 
to administer, and fairly equal; but it necessarily re- 
stricts and vulgarizes our conceptions of cducation. It 





to bear them. In plainer words, that you” should ‘not 
make one set of men pay for what is sed by another 





reduces everybody concerned, managers, teachers, pupils, 


"to the one aim and object of satisfying certain regula- 
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tions made for them, of considering success in passing 
standards and success in education as the same thing. 
It is one long, unbroken grind.* From boyhood to man- 
hood the teacher himself is undergoing examinations ; for 
the rest of his life he is reproducing on o'hers what he 
himselt has gone through. It is needless to say that 
the higher aims of the teacher, methods of arousing the 
imagination and developicg the reasoning powers, which 
only bear fruit slowly and can not be tested by a 
yearly examination of an inspector—whose carriage will 
be waiting at the school-door during the few hours at 
the dixposal of himself or his subordinate—new attempts 
to connect the meaning of what is being learned with 
life itself, and to create au interest in work for work's 
own sake instead of for the inspector's saxe, above all, 
the personal influences of men who have chosen teach 
ing as their vocation, because the real outcome of their 
nature is sympathy with the young, and have not been 
drilled into it through a series of examinations owing 
to some accident of early days, all things must be laid 
aside as subordinate to the one great aim of driving 
large batches successfully through the standards and 
making large hauls of public money. In our igoorant and 
unreasoning belief in examinations we have vot perceived 
how fatal the system is to all original talent and strong 
personality in the teacher. Whether it be a professor at 
a university or a master in a board school, this modern 
exaggeration of the use of examinations makes it impos- 
sible for him to treat this subjects of teaching from that 
point of view which is real and living to himself, or to 
follow his own methcds of influencing his pupils. In all 
cases he must subdue his strongest tastes and feelings, 
and recast and remodel himself until he as a sufficiently 
humble copy of the inspecior or examiner, upon whose 
verdiet his success depends. Any plan better fitted to 
reduce managers, teachers, and pupils to one )-vel of com- 
monplace and stupidity could scarcely be found. The 
state rules a great copy-book, and the nation simply copies 
what it fiuds between the lines. 
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The Obelisk, 


Cleopatra’s Needle, as it is usually called, has been 
brought to this country and will be placed in Centra) Park. 
The obelisk was placed in its position at Alexandria; it 
was removed to Alexandria trom Heliopolis, wrere it was 
one of the many erected by Thothmes—the following 
Greek inscription was found on the copper supports placed 
at the corners: 








L. H. KAISAPOS 
BAPBAPOS ANETHHKE 
APXITEKTONOYNTOS 
PONTIOY 
The first letter of this inscription, L, represents the word 
“year,” being the old form of lambda, which letter in this 
and simi'ar cases is the initial of the word which signifies 
“year.” The second letter, H, represents the number 8, 
and the whole inscription may be translated as follows : 
“Tn the year eight (of the reign) of Csesar, Barbaros 
erected (dedicated) (this monument), Pontius being the 
architect.” 
On the inner site of the same support was the following 
inscription in Latia: 
ANNO VIII 
AVGVsTI CAESARIS 
BARBARVS PRAEF 
AEGYPTI POSVIT 


Arcuat-TrecTaxTe PonTio 
—that is to say. 


“In the year eight (of the reign) of Augustus Ozsar, 
Barbarus, Prefect of Egypt, erected (this monument) by 
the architect Pontius (Pontius being the architect).” 

Augustus Ceesar reigned trom 29 8. o. until 14 a.p. The 
eighth year of his reign corresponds, therefore, to the 
year 22 B. c., which is the exact ‘date of the erection at 
Alexandria of this obelisk and its companion, which is now 
in London. It now appears that they were erected thirty- 
six years before the commexcement of this reign, and only 
atout eight years after the death of Cleopatra, and that 
the removal of the obelisks to Alexandria wes accom 
plished during her life. This is the cnly explanation of the 
origin of the name “Cleopatra's Needle.” 

In the removal of the fohndation of the obelisk there 
was made what is cons‘dered a very important historical 
discovery relating to the order of Freemasons, and con- 
firming its claims to ancient origin. That the dscovery 


tions which are no! hieroglyphics, and which aze said to 
be Masonic emblems. Tie old fountation occuped by the 
obelisk before its removal to Alexandria has been found. 
At one period ot his reign, probably toward the close, 
Thothmes IIL, the great monarch of the Eighteenth 
E-yptian Dynasty, whose power extended from the con- 
fines of India to the islands of Mediterranean and to the 
limits of Equatorial Africa, erected several obel'sks to 
evince the greatness of his power. 

Surprise. has frequently been expressed at the success 
of the Egyptians.in quarrying such immense shafts of 
granite. In many instances their knowledge of en- 
gineering and other art may well cause amazement, but 
the splitting off of these hugh fragments from the parent 


Lines of holes were drilled in the quarry that met at right 
angles. Having forced stakes of dry wood into these 
holes, they suaked them with water, and the force de- 
veloped broke the rock and released it from the quarry 
without runing the risk that would be incurred in getting 
it out with implements requiring powerful blows to make 
them effective. So expert were Eeyptians is producing 
these shafts and in moving them that the largest obclisks 
were quarried, dressed, carved with hierozlyph cs, and set 
up in Thebes eight months after they were ordered by the 
| king. 
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The Heavens. 





Mercury rises be‘ore the sun on September 1, it is very 
close to the sun, but pos ibly may be seen in the early 
morning. 

Venus sets about September 1. 

Mars sets about 7 P. M. September 1, 7h. 12. P. M. 

September |, Jupiter rises about 8 P.M. On Septem- 
ber 30 Jupiter rises about 6 P. M. It passesits perihelion 
on the 25th. Itis so near the earth that amateur as- 
tronomers will have an excellent opportunity to watch 
the motions of the moons. A good opera glass even will 
sow the moons. 

September 23 will be a tavorable time for watching the 
changes of the satellites, as one of the moons may be seen 
| t move off trom the face of Jupiter, and another will be 
seen vo move toward the planet and te enter upon its 
transit across the disk almost at the same time. Jupiter 
is in conjunction with the moon on the morning of the 20th. 

Saturn is near Jupiter throughout the month ot Septem- 
ber, 3° or 4° distant. Its rings are seen with a good glass. 

Uranns is near the sun, on September 30 it rises at 
about 44 A. M. 








CITY NOTES. 





Paut Prieter's.—A series of entertainments aresin prog- 
ress at Masonic Temple, Twenty-third street and Sixth 
avenue, designed more especially for ladies and children. 
Prof. Primier executes some clever sleigh'-of-band tricks 
and scientific illusions, and Mr. Frank Beard delights the 
young and old with his famous “Chalk-talk.” 


Amertoan Institute Fare.—We merely make the an- 
nouncement in this issue of the opening of the American 
Institute fair, at its usual! place, Sixty-third street and 
Third avenue. We will speax further of the fair, which 
promises to be the finest of all preceding ones 

Sr. Tuomas’ Oxorn —The opening of St. Thomas’ church, 

Fifty-third street and Fifth avenue, brings back the mem- 
bers of the choir which is one of the best in the city. The 
quartette of solo voices comprises Mr. Fred W. Jameson, 
tenor, Dr. L. L. Danforth, bass, Miss Emily Winant, con- 
tralto, Miss Louise Bradford, soprano. The director of the 
choir, Mr. G. W. Warren, takes up bis duties with the en- 
ergy which characterizes his work. 
Mustcat Festivat, 1881.—Next May will show New 
York what can be done in chorus-singing. The musical 
festival promises to be a grand thing in this respect. One 
thousand persons will sing together ; the Ninth symphony 
of Beethoven is to be given, with other great works. Ap- 
plications for admis<ion to the chorus which is being form- 
ed for practice upon the festival music should be made at 
once. The daily papers can be consulted for addresses. 





Tae New Yorx Scnoon Jovrnat (E. L. Kellogg & Co. 
is in odr*opinion one of the very best of educational pub- 
ications “It is fall of practical suggestions to teachers 





will prove to be of historic value there seems to be 
little doubt. There are a'so a few cattings on the founda- 


We heartily recommend it—and we've not been asked to 
either.— Kunkel’s Musical Review . 


rock was accomplished in an extremely simple manner. | 
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Johnny's Pocket, 








Recitation for a Little Boy 

Do you know what's in my pottet — 

Such a lot o’ treasures in it ! 
Listen, now, while I bedin it ; 
Such a lot o’ sings it hold, 

And all there is you sall be told, 

Everysin’ dat's in my pottet, 

And when, and where, and how I dot it. 

First cf all, here’s in my pottet 
A beauty shell; I picked it up, 

And here’s the handle of a cup 
That somebody has broke at tea, 
The shell'sa hole ia it, you see, 

Nobody knows that I have dot it, 

I keep it safe here in my pottet. 

And here's my ball, too, in my pottet, 
And here’s my pennies, one, two, free 
That aunty Mary gave to me; 
To-morrow day Ill buy a spads, 
When I’m out walking with the maid, 

I can't put dat here in my pottet, 

But I can use it when I've dot it 

Here's some more sin's in my pottet ! 
Here’s my lead, and here's my string, 
And once I had an iron ring, 

Bui through a hole it lost one day ; 
And here 1s what I always say— 
A hole’s the worst sin’ in a potset— 
Have it mended when you've dot it. 
-* 


Nicknames, 





By Cousin ALICE 

Almost every boy ani girl has eome nickname; sometimes 
it is very unlike the real or Christian name. I know of one- 
girl named Mary, but called Dortie. How do you think she 
came by that? Well, her mother called her “‘ daughter” a 
great deal, and this was transferred by her young friends into 
Dortie. Polly is often used for Mary, and Meg for Ma-garet 
This last name is translated into Pearl, Daisy, Madge. Mag, 
Margery, Reta. One of the homeliest of girls I heard called 
Beauty. And eo on, with boys as welt as girls. Napoleon 
was called Little Corporal, and o'her great men have been 
given pet names. Have you beard the nicknames of our 
Sates? But the funniest are what the pecple who live in 
these States are called. Listen while I tell you. 

The people of Alabama, the Lizards; of Arkansas, Tooth 
picks; of California, Gold Hunters; of Delaware, Muskrats ; 
of Florida, Fiy-up the-Creeks; of Georgia, Buzzards; of II 
hnois, Suckers; of Indiana, Hoosiers; of lowa, Hawkeyes; of 
Kansas, Jayhawkers; of Kentucky, Corn Crackers; of 
Louisiana, Creoles ; of Maine, Foxes; of Maryland, Thompers 
of Michigan, Wolverin«s ; of Mississippi, Tadpoles; of Nevada. 
Sage Hens; of Nebraska, Bug Eaters; of New Hampshire, 
Granite Boys; of New Jersey, Clam Catchers; of New York , 
Knickerbockers; of North Carolina, Tar Boilera; of Ohio 
Buckeyes; of Oregon, Web-feet; of Pennsylvania, Leather- 
heads; of Rhode Islan?, Gun Flints; of North Carolina, 
Weasels; of Tennessee, Whe!lps; of Texas, Beef Heads; of 
Vermont, Green Mountain Boys; of Virginia, Beadles; of 
Wisconsin, Badgers. Then the Canadians we called Canucks 
and Mexicans Greasere. 





os 

Tae Kironen at Hanvarp.—The Harvard s'udents have 
the finest dining-hall in the county. For size, equal to 
the nave of a cathedral, and hung with portraits of the 
distinguished graduates of the university. Ninety persons 
are employed in preparing their meals. The soup kettle 
holds 220 gatlons. Only 110 gallons of soup, however, 
are required for the daily dinner. The oat-real kettle 
holds twenty gallons, and that for cracked wheat forty- 
five gallons; but not quite, although very nearly, this 
amount is consimed daily. The great range, twenty-five 
feet long, contains four ovens, and does all the frying, ands 


meats, and five for vegetables, and none of them of very 
small size ; while the great charcoal grate will easily broil) 
steak for 650 men. But the most a-tounding parts of the 
culinary arcangements are the two great ovens, one for 
baking meats and one for bread and pies. The first will 
cook at once two thousand pounds of meat and the other 
250 pies. They are by no means too large, however, since 
from eight bundred t> one thoasand pounds of meat sre 
consumed. eaily, and some ninety loaves of graham and 
seventy five of white bread, 
“* 

Horsrorp's Acib PaospAre restores enfeebled diges- 
tion, imparting vitality, and correcting the feeling of 
lassitade to common in mid-summer. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Publishers will {favor themselves and us by always 
giving prices of books. 


Spreirvat Sones ror tar Sunpay-Scwoot. 
Selected and arranged by Rev, Oharles 8. 
Robiuson, D.D. New York: Scribner & 
Co. 

The bright colored cover, pretty shape, and 
the idea of illuminating the inside covers 
with appropriate texts from the Bible, first 
please us, But when we examine the 
hymns with accompanying tuner, we find 
these also merit the praise which has very 
generally been accorded them by the press. 
Every singing book contains music new 
and o!d, and this is no exception. Much 
of the new has been composed by William 
Sherwin, while German melodies have been 
arranged, and airs by classical writers suited 
to words. The musical department is there- 
fore good. The hymns are well selected 
and are pure, bright, and comprehensive. 
The book is a fine close to Dr. Robinson's 
series of “ Spiritual Songs,” for the Church, 
cho r and Sundaysschool. 





Tue Paiierics of Demostuenes, Edited 
by Frank BR. Tarbell; Ph. D., of Yale Col- 
lege. Boston: Ginn & Heath 

This edition is prepared especially to meet 
the wants of American students. The in- 
troduction covers the life of Demosthenes, 
some features of his style, an account of the 
subjugation of Greece, and other topics re- 
lative to the work of the Greek writer. 
The ‘“ Philippics” are followed by fifty 
pages of notes by the editor, Mr. Tarbell. 


A New Grarr on toe Famity Tree By 
Pansy. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price 
$1.50, 

We confess as we took up this volume to 
a not very cordial liking of tie author's 
“style,” which, however, is a favorite with 
many. In reading the “ New Graft,” we 
became more and more absorbed in the life 
of a Christian girl who was transplanted, by 
marriage, from a luxurious city home to a 
bare,unattractive farm. How her light burned 
brightly, and brought others to the great 
Beacon, is the plan of the book. It is told 
in a warm manner whi-h holds the atten- 
tion of the reader. We say heartily p-t 
this book in your Sunday school libraries, 
and may “Pansy” live to write many 
more. 

8. ©. Griggs & Co., Chicago, will soon 
issue “ British Thought and Thinkers,” by 
Prof. Geo. S. Morrs of John Hopkins 
University, also “A Manual of Classical 
Literature,” by Charles Morris, and a new 
edition of Prof. Mathews’ works. 


Tae Sranparp Series: The Light of 
Asia, by Edward Arnold. Price fifteen 
cents. The Salon of Madame Necker, taken 
from documents among the archives of 
Coppet. Volume II. Price fifteen cents, 
The Thoughts of M. Aurelius Antoninus, 
translated by George Long Price fifteen 
cents. New York: I. K. Funk & Co, 10 
and 12 Dey street. 

The first is the life and teaching of Gau- 
tama, Prince of India and founders of 
Boddhism, as told in verse by an Indian 
Buddhist. The next is a reprint of a work 
ust issued in France; Mme. Necker was 
the mother of Mme. de Stael. The third is 
said by the N. Y. Zribwne to be the noblest 
product of Paganism. 

Setections ror Reaprve, with an intro- 
duction upon elocution. Prepared for use 
in schools and academies. By Henry W. 
Jameson, A. B, St. Louis: G. I. Jones & 
Oo. 

The author has some sound principles on 


He says, “In teaching readmg, it is best to 
cultivate the conversational powers of 
classes and to avoid too much declama- 
tion,—in short, to rely upon careful and 
quiet practice to develop volume and to 
improve expression, Whilst learning to use 
a conversational tone, the voice becomes 
st.oager, fuller and more expressive. Any 
special training as an elocutionist should 
not form part of the school course,” There 
are over one hundred selections for reading, 
and with but few exceptions, from standard 
authors, in England and America. The 
volume can be used to advantage either 
as a supplementary reader or as the reader. 
New avyp Compete Encuis#, German, AND 
German. Enousn Pocket Dictionary, with 
the pronunciation of both languages en- 
riched with the technical te.ms of the arts 
and sciences. For the use of business men 
and schools. By Dr. J. F. L2onard Tafel 
and Louis H. Tafel, A. B. Fifth edition. 
Philadelphia: J. Kohler. 

The authors have endeavored to facilitate 
the study of two ot the principal languages 
of the civilized world. They have in- 
creased the number and length of the lines 
on each page by omitting words which 
Webster and Worcester have declared to 
be obsolete, and by introducing instead a 
great variety of new words, technical terms 
and idiomatic expressions, so that it will 
prove useful in schools and eolleges, to men 
of business and to travelers, It isa handy 
little book in size, and clearly printed. We 
commend it to students of the English and 
German langueges. 

Tae Sx iv Heatta ann Disease. By 
L. Duncan Bulkley, M. D. Philadelphia: 
Presley Blakiston. Price fifty cents. 

This is the ninth of the excellent series of 
American Health Primers. They have not 
only found favor with grown persons, but 
have greatly interested a number of young 
people within our observation who’ are de- 
termined to have the complete set. In the 
present volume Dr. Bulkley has endeavored 
to show how the health of the skin can be 
preserved,and also to make it a popular 
dictionary. or encyclopaedia in matters per- 
taining to Darmatology. 

Youna’s Great Boox or Srorets. Tue 
Srupenr’s Manvat or Poontc SHort-nanp, 
by E. B. Burnz. New Guive To Horse 
Owners. Tue Mystery or Love Maxine, 
New York: M. Young. Price fifty cents 
each, 

There are bound in paper and are filled 
with the subjects which the titles indicate. 

MAGAZINES. 

The October Appleton's gives the first 
part of anew novelette by Andre Theuriet. 
There is in interesting paper on “ Curiosities 
of Wills,” also ‘A Talk about Sonnets.” 
Dr. Richardson's able treatises on “ Health 
at Home,” reach part fourth.. The ‘Ro- 
mance of Literary Discovery,” is reprinted 
from Temple Bar. 

Harper's (October number) is so crowded 
with articles upon a variety of subjects, that 
in-a short notice it is impossible to mention 
all, We particularly like Henry J. Goodale’s 
poem, “ Does Farming Pay?” and A, A. 
Hayes, June's description of Chicago “The 
Metropolis of the West.” The letter has 
twenty-three illustrations. Amelia E. Barr, 
has a sketch about Flora MacDonald in “A 
Romance of the Hebrides.” 

The October Atlantic has an unusually 
large number of poems, seven, and all are| 
striking. Outside of this the number is not 
extraordirary. 

The September number of the Preacher 
and Homiletic Monthly, which is devoted to 
sermons and other matter of homiletic in- 


of “Robert Raikes Centennial Service,” 
eight sermons, the international Sunday- 
school lessons, preachers exchanging views, 
sermonic Criticisms, themes and texts ot 
leadiag sermons preached during the month. 
We need hardly add that—this is a most 
helpful magazine for the class for which it 
is designed, 


The International Review for September 
gives articles on “Money” by Prof. Bonamy 
Price ; “The myth of the Virgin in painting 
and sculpture” by D.G. Hubbard ; “George 
Whitefield” by Wm. Myail; “Henry Tim- 
rod” by Henry Austin; “The presidential 
election,” by John Jay; “Contemporary 
literature.” 
NEW MUSIC. 

The September Musical Visitor contains 
the song and chorus “What answer?” by 
Leono Levoy, also an instrumental piece by 
Albert Jungmann “My uative land,” a song 
by Gee. F. Root, and four short pieces for 
the piano. 


In the Musical Herald for September may 
be found Geo, Wm. Warren’s “Come, holy 
Spirit” tor qnartette with a soprano solo ; 
“Who skall say?’ by Franz Abt and a ga- 
votte by Emile Favan, 

PAMPHLETS. 

The Open stove circular, New York, A. 
R. Morgan.—The Western farmer of Amer- 
ica, by Augustus Mongredien. Cassell, Pet- 
ter & Galjin, Londen and New York; price 
three-pence.— Prescribing alcoholics, by 
John Blackmer, M.D. New York, National 
Temperance society.—Mai'ing price list of 
Ginn & Heath, publishers, Boston.—Cata- 
logue of academy of Mt. St. Vincent, New 
York, 1878-80.—The Gin-shop, illust-ated 
by Geo. Cruikshank. New York, M. J. 
| Stockwell, 25 Ann street.—Circulars from 

department of the Interior, Bureau of Edu- 

cation.—Vick’s Floral Guide, autumn 1880. 
Rochester, N. Y.—The Story of.a Live 
School in alive city, parts 1 and 2.. New 
York, S. S. Packard, 805 Broadway.—Hand 
book of select sentences to accompany the 
universal graded grammar blanks, with 
:uzgestions for their use. By Wm. Har- 
kins. New York, Daniel Slote & Co.— 
Electricity, elementary guide book for prac- 
tical experiments and self-study, by Prof. 
Curt W. Meyer, New York.—Tecumseh, 
Mich., public schools, announcement.—Cat- 
alogue of school officers of the State of Rhode 
Tsland. 
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A Great Brince Reconsrrvctep.—The 
great work of reconstructing the famous 


“T can’t do that,” she replied, “but I will 
tell you how to have one of your own.” 
“How ?” was asked. 

“When you go home go to bed and pray 
to the Lord and Dr. Gallison will bring yon 
one.” 

Apropes to the above is the following, told 
by a boarder at a rural retreat, on a much 
traveled thoroughfare in town. He was 
trotting alittle three-year old girl upon his 
knee when he politely asked her if she 
would not stay at the house and be his 
baby. 

“No,” said the little midget, “I ain’t go- 
ng to be your baby ; if you wanta baby 
go up town to the five cent counter and 
buy you one.” 
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The first Chinese steamer to cross the 
Pacific, the Hochung, arrived at San Fran- 
cisco Aug. 30. The vessel was built on the 
Clyde, the captain and three other officers 
were Danes, and the rest Englishmea. The 
seanien were mostly Chinese. Nevertheless, 
the arrival of the Hochung, under tke Chi- 
nese flag, marks an important date in the 
history of Chinese commerce. 


Evans, Col., Jan. 5, ’80. 

Dear Sirs: The Kidaey Wort I got or 
you is the best medicine I ever used. I 
shall recommerd it to all my friends. I 
thank you and kind Providence for convey- 
ing it to me ; itis a great temporal blessing. 
Very respecifallv, Ws. Exus. 











The first consignment of steel, 27,000 
pounds, fur the superstructure of the Hast 
River Bridge has been received, and rapid 
deliveries are expected from this time on. 
The guys ofthesuperstructure of Bessemer 
steel have also arrived. The steel has al} 
been tested and is of superior quality, the 
strength of the steel trusses being six times 
greater than is likely to be required. The 
last structure to be razed to make room for 
the New York approa h will soon be cleared 
away ; thus far the bridge has cost fourteen 
miilion dollars, of which sum three miliiuns 
went under water and four millions went 
for realestate, to be covered bya mile of 
costly masonry. It is calculated that with 
the greatest possible weight on the bridge 
and in the hottest of August days, with tue 
tide at its highest, there will be 135 feet 6 
inches in the clear between the lowest point 
in the bridge, midstream, and the surface of 
the Ea-t river. 
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Tue London JZimes has tried with suc- 








railway suspension bridge across the Niag- 
ara river has just. been completed without 
interruption of traffic. 
taken some months ago by Engineer E. A. 
Buck, and, though many prominent engin- 
eers doubted the feasibility of the plan, he 
has carried it out, making an iron and steel 
bridge out of a wooden bridge by a process 
of suts:itation which has not occasioned the 
slightest interruption of trains, The casual 
obzerver would never have suspected that 
anything more than a little repairing was 
going on. 
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Worthless stuff. 

Not so fast, my friend; if you could see 
the strong, healthy, blooming men, women 
and children that have been raised from 
beds of sickness, suffering and almost death 
by the use of Hop Bitters, you would say, 
“glorious and invaluable remedy.” See 
another column.—Philadelphia Press, 








A gentleman was interviewing a bright 
little miss, He remarked that he had no 
little girl ot his own, and urged her to go 








which he founds his discourse on elocution. 





terest and instruction, contains on account 





home and live with him. 


cess the experiment of having reports of 


| the debates ot the House of Commons trans- 
The task was under- | 


mitted hy telephone directly to 1ts compos- 
itors while they are at work. The notes 
made by the reporter are read directly into 
the telephone-receiver in the room adjoining 
the gallery of the House, and are received 
by the compositor who sits with his ears 
near the office terminus of the instrument. 
The compositor is provided with asystem of 
signals by means of which he can control 
the rate at which the reporis are trans- 
mitted to him, and have all the corrections 
and explanations he may need made on the 


spot. 





M. Cuarpentier bas measured the varia- 
tion in the intensity of light to which the 
eye is sensitive, and has found it to be 
equivalent to about seven or eight hun- 
dredths; that is. a given light, whether 
strong or weak, must be diminishei or in- 
creased in that degree to give a new sensa- 
tion distinct from the former one. The 
difference is essentwlly the same in direct 
and indirect vision and with light of every 








color. 
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xhaustion, or weakened digestion. 





It is the best Preventive of consumption, sud 
brain and nerves. 7 ty Deven eh, SS A ei > fie 
4 — = . 


abare prescribed 193, 000 packages, with good fe. in all (grmd of PF 
of debilfty:”*" Ft'gived quiet rest and'sléep, botfi to infant 


"FR. “CROSBY, 666 


VITALIZED 
PHOS PHATES S, 
“i baa Me 


Sixth Avenue, New York 7 





He ocovtp read Lark. —Droggists stid 
keep up the practiée of) writing prescrip- 
tions in abbreviated Latin and make many 
a penny thereby, illustrating the proverb 
that “knowledge is power.” A young man 
went into a druggist’s shop and handed him 
a prescription on which a few grains of 
zine in a pint of water was ordered in reg 
ular prescription form. The wtal cost at 
retail\was probably about a cent, but the 
druggist unblushingly” asked for seventy- 
five. When remonstrated with for charg} 
ing so much for. putting up»a- prescription, 
the ingredients and—cost' of which»were 
named to him, he answered that he did mot } 
suppose thatthe customer coald read the 
prescription, and as ‘he could, only ten cents 
would be charged, 


Beautifiers, 

Ladies, you cannot ‘make*fair skin) rosy 
cheeks and sparkling eyes with all-the cos- 
metics of France or beautifiers of t!.e world, 
whiléin’ poor health, and nothing will give 
you such good health, strength, buoyant 
spirits and beauty as Hup Bitters. A trial 
is certain proof. See another column.— 


Telegraph. 


Lone Brivce over tae Vouoa.—The long 
bridge over the Volga, on the Syoran and 
Orenberg railway, Ru:sia, has just been 
fi.ishied) .Theriver at the p.int is nearly 
a mile wide and fifty feet deep, and is_sub- 
ject to, very heaxy ‘floods. Accdrditigty’ ‘the 
fourteet: piers catrying the bridge Mad tbe 
built one hundsed feet ‘above the mean level 
of the water. The girders, 964 feat long and 
twenty feet wide, were put tégethe? on thé 
bank of the river and floated to their posi- 
tion. The edst of the. bridge was five mil- 
lion six hundred thousand dollars. © 


Hyde Park; Minn: April 23, 1880. 
“T have taken nearly a package of Kid- 
ney Wort and it has made me so much 
betier that I wish to recomm 2nd *t to all 
that may need such a remedy. I am sixty 
years old and have raised a large family of 
childten, T have not been able to do my 
housework for many years, but new I have 
sent my girls all offandam doing my work 
alone, whieh surprises all the people that 

know me.” Mrs. P. Morss. 
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On the 4th of September the s Gbnaions 
Martin encountered on the Hudson river a 
vast.cloud of flies, It reached southward 
from shore to shore as far as the eye could 
reach and resembled a great drift of black 
snow. The flies were “long.and black and 
had light wings.” Sept. 5 immense swarms 
of flies passed over Guysboro, Nova Scotia. 
Tuey came from the east. Numbers of strange 
flies were observed in some of the honses 
where they passed. They were about half 
an inch in length. 








A Frenos chemist, M.'Alland, has found 
a way to give a solid and soluble form to 
sulphuret of carbon, by which it is made 
much less volatile, more convenient to han- 
dle, and more efficacious as an insecticide. 
He dissolves the sulphuret in a heavy oil 
which is formed in’the manufacture of an- 
thracene and sponifies with hme, and adds 
quicklime to the solution. The paste thus 
obtained is soaked in-water and dried intoa 
cement which forms an isolating crust. A 
very effective insecticide, which, however, 
acts s'owly, is thus obtained. 
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Like its Célebrated Namesake, 
Spring in Ge-many, 

Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient, 
Afiords a sparkling, cooling, and retreshing draught, 
and is at the same times reliable means of overcoming 
dyspepsia, s bilious or irregular habit of the body, affec- 
tiens of the kidneys, rheumatism, gout, languor and loss | 
of appetite. 





the Seltzer 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 








‘The Only Remedy }j 


} THAT ACTS AT THE SANE TIME ON 
INTHE LIVER 
THE BOWELS 
and the KIDNEYS. ¥ 
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The Scholar’s Companion. 
50, CENTS A YEAR. 

AMOS M. KELLOGG, EDITOR, 


The Best, Brightest, Most Instructive, and | 
Cheapest paper published | 


Every teacher will do a good thing if he 
introduces this paper to his pupils. Please 
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8 THE BEST TRUSS 
FEVER USED.*: 
The Genuine ELASTIC 
TRUSS is worn with pertect 





etraiu, Sold at GREATLY REDUCED PuicEs, and sent by 
mail, toall parts of the country. Send for full descrip- 
tive circolar 30 N.Y. ELASTIC TRUSS CO., 683 Broad- 





way N.Y 





send for copy if you have not seen it; let no 
| teacher try to keep school without it. It will 
| improve your pupils wonderfully, and inter- 
| est them in going to school. 





IT EDUCATES. 


NINTH-YEAR! 
—THE— 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


$2.00 PER ANNUM. 


The Oldest Weekly Educational Journal. 
The Leading Educational Paper. 
This important weekly Journal of Education shoal& 


be read by every teacher whocan afford it. It was the 
first weekly journal of education published in America, 


| and it was seen to be so valuable that it was supplied te 


Other papers amuse; this instructs and 
educates ; it helps on the work you are day | 
by day doing ; it helpson education at home | 
when you are ubsent; it steadily urges to 

0 to school and to obtain an education, 
ught not every teacher to do something to | 
have sucha paper taken? It will leave in- 
| fluence for good that will operate when: you 
| have left your pupils.. We therefore urge | 
| every teacher to do something towards get- 
iting ‘this paper into the hands of his pupils. 
IT PAYS ALL ABOUND. 
| Remember, it will pay your pupils morally 
intellectually and physically to take the 
Companion ; and remember we will pay you 
for your labor ; and fivally it will aid usin 
‘our work. We depend on the teachers to 
enable us to circulate this, the cheapest a 
only paper devoted to self-education. 
(Shall pay out thousands of dollars in sae mle 


\ 








“earned by the teachers—if they will work. 
OUR AGENTS, 

Success attends our agents. One gentle- 
man, who has been principal of a graded 
rans) me able man and teacher, was so im- 

AniON (hab u 
its atin tioe abt Bets Begin’ an Ram eres 
He will clear $100 per month.) Some ‘have 
taken as many as 56 subscribers in a ! 

We garnestiy hope that every iber 
to the Instrrute will send us subscribers to 
the Companion. It is a paper that evergyy 
teacher should encourage. The oy 
pers need no help from any one; choice 
pleots of literature need assistance. Hence 
send us one subscriber ; if possible fen. 

VACATION WORK. 


A principal of a school last Summer saw 
the Scnotars’ Compantox, and in two weeks’ 
time took.133 subscribers ; 


at the result. Thousands of teachers can do 
as well and even better. Besides, you will 
be doing a work as useful as teaching, and 


interesting and educating reading imto the 
hands of the scholars. 

We shall offer teachers special rates. Every 
| agent can make it pay handsomely if he will 
| only work, Besure and write to us. 

GOOD BUSINESS. 

We desire every teacher in the United 
| States to be interested in this useful, beauti- 
| ful, interesting, and educative paper. It is 
capital to use as a reader in the echool, 
| room ; 't is capital for a boy or girl to have 
| at home; in short, it is just what every one 

will be interested and profited by. We 
| want every teacher to introduce it to his 
| scholars; thousands have done so already. 
and not a single one but is delighted withit. 
We now ask them to make a business to get 
subscribers for it. 
IT WILL PAY. 


Those who make a business of it ma 

choose from our premium list (in which 

every article is of sterling valne,) or we will 

give the following commission on each : 

Up to 10 subscribers retain = cents. 

100 25 

That is if you send us 100 subscribers you 

will make $25, 
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E. L. Kettoae & Co, 
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| miums and commissions—all of this can be “© 


he visited only | 
145 families ; he was surprised and gratified , 


just as honorable. Itis putting cheap, pure, , 





the teachers of the 
years and paid for by the city at full price. It ia just he 
journal for superiniendents, principals, and lading 
teachers, who must have educational reading EVERS 
WEEK. 

It presents the modern methods of teaching, the fore 

most views, the best and most practical ideas, the mort 
earnest thoughts on the important subject of education. 


New York City schools for severe? 


lt forms each year a volume oi six hundred to eight 
hundred pages, and thus constitutes a real 
CYCLOPAEDIA OF EDUCATION 


in which every sub on is folly ane peactc aly divoussea, 
t recognizes the CHER a potential force in 

our advancing Ssiiieotion. An 3B - ation of the ar~ 

ticles published during the year, will « ceapel admiratian , 

“ the usefulness and extent of the work the Journal le 
oiling. 


PROMINENT EDUCATORS, 


a wR Gay en onenee it,"—Baz-Supt. &. 8. Randais 
= heartily recommend it te all teachers."—Supe. 
Kiddie, N. ¥. Cit 


“ It deserv c= the praise and egupport of the profession,” 
‘unter, N.Y. City Norma) College 
pi able, fresh, fea and practical.’ a prof. Edwar@ 
4, meets my idea of an educational paper."— Py 
F. Phelps, Principal Whitewater, Wis. "Wore 


ae have the Jopnwa..”—Prof. Baldwin, Prim 
Kirksville (Mo.) Normal College. 

* Tue Jounnat ts an excetient peeer ts tor teachers." — 
ver. Washington Hasbrouck, J. Norma 

Ov] 

we | vish «very pogeher would read the Jovrrat,’~~ 
(om of = ° and most of the 


_— Co., N. ¥., 
wanty superintend of the Biate. 
*It is full of Srectinsl & articles for the teachers."— 
Supt- Hofford, Carbon Co., Pa., and many of the county 


Superintendents of the State. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


THE PRESS. 
The most influential papers im the country have ever 
commended the Jov —“ % recognising it as the leading 


ive on education 
ts one of the Beat educations! journals: °— Apple 


# Journal 
at The cireniats 4 incre regult due te 
the excellence ofits re ni. Stee A 
“ Replete with matters of interest,” ~—New York Sun. 


“ Is full of interestiag matter.“— JN. 
‘os terest to teachers.” —W. ¥. 


“Is well edited."— CAseage 
“ its edito: tals are ofa practical character and welk 
written,” "—Pa. : 
“A valuable auxillary.”— Forest and Stream. 
“ The representative exponent "— Home 
vee of owr educational inte. 


~ 
“ Carefully — Witness. 
“The best; abl cation io the world."—J. ¥. State Ba. 


"— Commercte 
ite maayp 


“An able advocate of school reform 
“ Commends itself more highly than ever to 
friend«.'— Nebraska Teacher. 


“~appi.ess E. L. KELLOGG & CO.4* 8 


BE. Mth Btreet. x, ¥ 





CASH PAID 


Old Newspapers, Books, Pamphlets, 
Rags, Rope & Bagging, Copper, Brass, 
Lead, Zinc, Pewter, Type Metal, Elec-~ 
trotype Plates, Stereotype Plates, Tin 
Foil, Tea Lead, and Old Metal of every 
description. 
Orders by Mail punctually attended to. 
Will send to any part of the City oe 
suburbs. 


STOCKWELL, 
25 Ann Street, N. Y. 


 STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & ©O., 
Office, 5 and? John Street, New York. 


Bightn street, Punadeiphia: Patton stre Street ya 


ery,) Brooklyn ; 110 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore 


Dye or Clean al! styles of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
Garments, Shawls, etc.. etc. All kinds o: Curtains 





$5 108: 


Cleaned or —— Goods received snd ret» -ned by ex 
press, 
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VALUABLE > 


EDUCATIONAL 
WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


}:0( 
CUTTER'S ; 
‘New Series of Physiologies, 
HUMAN AND COYPARATIVE. 
CurrTer’s First Roce. 12mo. 196 pp. 164 Illustrations. 
Halfroan. cen 


Currer's SECOND «oh Rmo. WI pp. 196 lllustra- 
tions. Hali roan. §1.35. 


Curtzer’s New ANALYTIO ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, 
and Hygiene. 12wo0. 888 pp. 290 Illustrations. $1.50. 


Chauvenet’s Mathematics. 


ELEMENTARY GEROMETRY.—PLANE AND SPHERICAL 
TRIGONOMETRY.—METHOD OF LEAsT SQUARES.— 
SPHERICAL AND PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY 











SANFORD'S 
Series of Analytical Arithmetics. 


Frrest Lessons, 27 cents.—INTERMEDIaTE, 45 cents.— 
ComMMON SCHOOL, 80 cents.—HIGHER, $1.25. 


SANFORD's ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. I2mo. §1.3. 


Prant.'s Text-Boox or Botany. Illustrated. 
HaLpeman’s OUTLINES OF ETYMOLOGY. 
Lone's INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
Derry’s History oF THE UnttEep States. Illustrated. 
Lzgp’s History OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Scumirz’s German GRAMMAR. 
WaLxer's Scrence oF WEALTH. 
Atwater's ELEMENTARY LoGic. 
Samson's ART CRITICISM. 
WickersHam’s SonOoL Eocnomy. 
Wickersuam’s MeTuops oF IneTRUCTION. 
BEkEKELEY's PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 
MaLoom’s BuTLER's ANALOGY. 
Ligser’s “Crvi. Lizgrty"” anp “PoriticaL Eraics.” 
Merepirn's Every-Day Errors oF Spreca: 
Pricx’s PaysicaL Teouni0s. Illustrated. 
Woerz's ELements .¥ CuemisTsy. Illustrated. 
LINCOLN PHELPs's SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
Hacugtte'’s Series New Frencu Text-Booxs. 

Rte., Bre., Ete. 


Dictionaries of Ancient and 
Modern Languages. 


Garpwer’s Latin Lextoon, 8v0. $2.3. 
Leveretr’s Latin Lexicon. Large 8vo, $8.50. 
Groves’ Grexx Dictionary. @vo. $2.25. 
Pickerine’s Greek LExicon. Large 8y0. $5.50. 


ConTaNnszav’s .Pracrioab Frencn DICTIONARY. 
Crown. 8vo. 2.50. Pocket Edition. 18mo. $1.59. 


Lorex an’s Pocket German Drerromany. $1.50. 
N 0 and BaRetrTi's Pocket 6PaNIsH DICTIONARY. 


LeMPRigRe’s CLAssicaL Bina 8vo. $8.35. 


Abridged Edition. mo. 


THE COMPLETE SERIES OF 


’ yas * ° 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
UNABRIDGED quanto: eB. Profusely 
Illustrated. Library sty $10.00 
NIVERSAL AND CRITICAL DICTIONARY. 8vo. 
Library sheep. $4.25 
ACADEMIC DICTIONARY. Tilustrated. Crown 8vo. 
Half roan. $1.90. 


COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Halfroan. $1.7. 


SCHOOL (ELEMENTARY) DICTIONARY. 
ed. 12mo. Mali roan. $1.00. 


PRIMARY DICTIONARY. 
roan. 60 cents. 


POCKET DICTIONARY. 
68 cts. ; roan, flexible, 8 cts. ; 


Illustrat- 


Illustrated. i6mo. Half 


Illustrated. 2mo. Cloth, 
tucks, gilt edges, $1.00. 


Many special atte to eratonte, in addition to a very 
tull pr ocabulary, make Wor- 
_cester’s in the Coe ot our Sanat distin: ——— educa- 

rs, the n.ost complete, as well as by far the cheapest 
Dictionaries of our language. 


Indispensable Works of Reference. 


MIME WORLD. A complete Geo ephteal Dietionar ry. 

. complete ‘aphica! 

New Edition of 1880, thoro mghive i and greatly 
enlarged. Koy ‘al 8vo. Sheep. 


LIPPINCOTT'S pecmneme ta F0GRA PHICAL 
DICTIONARY. Containing « 
Biographical Sketches of the Eminent pK of all 
Ages and Countries. By J. Thomas, A.M., M.D. Im 
perial 8vo. Sheep. 











Descriptive Circulars and Catalogues furnished, on 
application, by mail. Liberal rates for introduction. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS & STATIONERS 
715 & 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





PUBLISHERS. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & Cco., 
Chambers Street, New York. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Portage & neces Ss msec 
‘aysen, gree ner’s New Manu 











Paysens’ German y Books. 
Bartholomew's Indus ial Drawing Series. 
Primary Drawine Carps. 

-~ Ce seoas TO Booxs. 
eons nar tine Bitte. 
ree meri ca, eae 1 me, Weta "1 

Jemen- 
ational Cor an ie Com- ' 


tion er Writing e aoa Business Forms. Retail | 
Greene's’ Graded Grammar 


Descriptive C atalogues wi th ‘Rates of Introduction 
fornished on application. Corr 





» 


LAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFEL- 
FINGER, PUBLIsHERS, Purua., Pa, 


Prof, sate Vasecenlialaa HISTORICAL SERIES 


Outl ot ry.—Outlines of History; with 
Shiginat Tables Chrondlo ical, Sennaic eal and Lit- 
erary, 1 vol. , 236 pages, oblong ito, cloth 


Eijetortcal Questions, Logically Arranged and 


The _ eer. to Outlines of History. 
ee nrg cloth, $1.7. 


Histo 
este, cnt a Agee iogical series of 100 Colored Ma 
lilustrating successive periods, from the dawn of is- 
oF ae © the Present Day. 1 vol. oblong quarto cloth, 





1 vol. 


Historical Chart, or, iistory, Targit by the E yey 
Seowten a at a glance the velcpment and 
of all the important — from the earliest Fell 
atil the present dey. This Chart is published in tour 
inct form 


‘ thea » For iis ‘and othe: information, address the pu 





COMPLETE SERIES OF THE 


WORCESTER'S DICTIONARIES. 


QUARTO DICTIONARY. Protusely Illustrated. Li- 
prary sbeep. $10.00. 
aay 2 AL and CRITICAL DICTIONARY. 8vo. Li- 


ACADEMIC Bi IONARY. WDiustrated. Crown 8vo. 
) HENSIVE DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Halfroan. $1.%. 
SCHOOL (ELEMENTARY) DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 
an. ‘alf roan. , 
PRIMARY DICTIONARY. Illustrated. it¢mo. Halt 
roan. 60 cents. 
POCKET DICTIONARY. Illustrated. %mo. Cloth, 
aa roan, flexible, 85 cts, ; roan, tucks, gilt edges, 
Many specia dents, in addition toa yv 
fall proosuncing — Mchnine vocabulary, make Wor 
cester's, in the opinion of our most distinguished educa- 
tors, the most complet eo as by far the cheapest 
Dictionaries ot our, 


oS LIPFANDGTES CO. False, 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co 


“628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 














PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
WOMROE’S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
3REENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St 
HAGAR’S Mathematics. _- NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE'S American Literature. as aso a rt 
4PPLETON’S Young Chemist. : 








Pagoiten ‘Baitor 2 oo Teacher, Brudeni, and ail a7 anv ea call. 


tag in life who dere know teaye. 


Lneyelopatia 
Britannica 


a NINTH EDITION. 


This great work is beyond comparison superior in its 
elaborate and exhaustive character to all similar works. 
The contributors are the most distinguished and original 
thinkers and writers of the present — ot the ¢. This 
This issue is the ninth revision in a space of over 100 
years since its inception, and this re rint, a whe inevery 
particular of the British edition, is t t and cheapest 
work ever offered to the Arrerican — The articles 
are written in a most attractive etyle, and the quantity 
of matter in each volume is one third greater per volume 
—= in any other C clopaedia sold at the same rates. 

or 8 thousands of Engravings on Steel and 
Wood. and is p rinted from entirely new type made ex- 
preasly for it. it will Ge comprised in 21 imperial octavo 
volumes 10 of which are ney. ready, on the ie 4 
volumes will be issued at the 


per volume, cloth h binding, 8: "85. * Seldon oni Brau 


J. M. STODDART & CO., Tal Cheetant St., Phila. 
ACCENTS WANTED. ZEST TERMS. 


THE 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Colleges, Scheols and Families with Profes- 
sores, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers of 
every grade. Provides Teachers with positions. Ne- 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schoo.s. Teachers’ 
application forms tarnished on request. Parties in need 
of Teachers will please state the ieemure required. 








Appress A. LOVELL 
@ Bond Street, Net ork. 








NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. — 


























For Fine Writing, No.1, 303, an¢Ladus, |70, For Broad Writing, 294, 389, 


and Stub Pvint, 849. 
Falcon, 873, 903. 


For Ceneral Writing, 332, 404, 390, ond 
Other Styles to suit ali hands 


Sample Cards, Price Liste, etc,, furnished on application. 


HENRY HOE, Scle Agent. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 





RAQNAXS ASK MS 





NWRANORY CERCE 25 SORA.ST. 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 


E£ BY ALL DEALER 


ESTERBROOK &CGU 
FALCON PEN 





SAMPLES AND PRices ow ape icant 





Baker, Pratt & Co., 


General School Furnishers, 


19 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


‘uohnsg ssomenT aydy o\imeg 10; pusg 


‘930 “030 ‘spauy prea 


Oy ‘Bug pInbyyT eyoing prveqyourg ‘seqoTy 


Manufacturers of the celebrated 
“Triumph” School Furniture, 
Highest award at Philadelphia, 1876, and at Paris, 1878. Send 
“Spaly 118 Jo soyjddng jooyog jo susmMjOWNUEA 
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z 
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BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


Booksellers & Importing Stationers 
19 BOND STREET, NEW YORE. 
Our new catalogue of educational and useful articles 


pee pend 184 pages eae over 200 illustrations, mailed 
for % cents in stamps 


School Furniture. 
TRUSTEES AND PRINCIPALS 


-—OFr— 
Public or District Schools 
~—AND— 

Private Institutions 


Save money and get more durabig, Furniture, from the 
undersigned, who have made a specialty of manufac- 


School F*xarniture, 
Including 


Scholars’ and Teachers’ Desks, 
Blackboards, Etc., Etc., 
For 8) years. 
ROBERT PATON & SON. 


26 Grove Strect New York. 
Circulars and Catalogues sent on application, 








JONES BROTHERS & Co., 
PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Rid path’s Pama eG 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. o of the U. 8. 
Rid Academic H Mist, of the U 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milme’s ~ wt bgt a ay 

- ten rawing — 
First Lessons in Philology. 

CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


[llustrated Christian Weekly. 


SUITABLE FOR ALL CLASSES. 


Its varied, instreetive, pntronting articles, handson.e 
iNnstrations and high literary character make it jo+t 
the paper io: the 








HOME AND FAMLIY. 
e Sunday school seqsher will find in its columns the 
best of help {n teaching the International Sunday Schoo) 


‘ee is alr teeter but not sectarian fn character, and is 
not published in the interest of any individual. 


Subecribe for it and induce others to do the same. 
Yearly subscription price, postage included is on) 
$2.50. Radress sarees ’ 


Illustrated Christian Weekly, 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 


Bargains in Books. 


—_—— 








Appleton’s Cyclopedia, 16 vols; Cloth, #0; 
Sheep, $%; Half-mor., $90; Half-russia, $100. John- 
sen’s Cyclopedia, 4 vols. ; Cloth, $35 ; Half-mor., $45. 
Brittanica, ninth edition, English ; Cloth, $6.50 per 
vol.; Half-russia, $8.50; American Edition: Cloth, # 
per vol.; Sheep, $5; Half caif, #6. Chamber’s Cyclo- 
peedia, Edinburgh Edition, 10 vols.; Cloth, $1875; 
Sheep, $27.50; Half-calf, 9; Half-ruasia, $49. Second- 
hand sets of these works furnished at concessions from 
above prices. Liberal discounts on all books ordered 
through us. Additional discounts owes on orders 
sent us prior to this date. Corresp icited 


NEW._YORK & LONDUN BOOK CO. 
1191 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


AGENTS 


EVERY STATE. 


See the elegant new stsle 1822 


Oil PWexrtrait 
on canvass, from old, faded pictures ; send ior catalog ur. 
METROPOLITAY FAETING © is MPANY. 











BUCKEYE BELL F FOUNDRY 

8 ia, Fire Alar separmn, ote. Ul FULL 
tg SN 

VANDUZEN é& , Cincinaati, 0. 


2 ee. By moll, % centa. W 








‘ew York. 
MENEELY & COMPANY, 
Bell Founders, West Troy, N. ¥. 


Fifty years established. Cuvrom’ Bez and Cuts 
Acapemy, Facrory Brus, etc. Im oved PaTExt 
MountTine. Catalogues tree. agencies 





